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In our notice of the work before us, we 
have no intention of entering into an exam- 
ination of Goethe’s literary merits. Nor 
shall we dwell on those of his biographer, 
further than to express our high estimation 
of his talents asa critic. Our present con- 
cern is mainly with the life of Goethe, and 
with the view of it which Mr. Lewes has 
plaeed before us. This, we are bound to 
say, is the most complete that has yet ap- 
peared. Indeed so continually have the 
tributary streams of private memoirs been 


flowing in, to swell the flood of biographical | 


materials, that, until now, no history of 
this extraordinary life could be written. 
Mr, Lewes is, we conclude, of opinion that 
the sources of these contributions are pretty 
nearly exhausted, and that the world may 
now pass its final judgment on the means 
which Goethe possessed of influencing the 
minds of other men, and on the manner 
in which he employed them. 

As to the former, they are, we believe, 
entirely beyond dispute. Nature and For- 
tune, internal faculties, and external advan- 
tages, were united in his person, in a meas- 
ure far beyond what the most brilliant and 
and sanguine views of human life could per- 
mit any one to calculate upon. Qualities 
so rarely found combined as to be esteemed 
incompatible coexisted in him in their 
fullest perfection. The most brilliant 
genius and the calmest perseverance, the 
wildest fancy and the clearest good sense, 
passion enough to prompt his genius 
and self-control enough to render him 
always master of passion ; these, and many 
other rare combinations seemed to mark him 
out as a man gifted with every means of 
working on the minds of his fellow men, and 
of instilling into them, both through the 
reason and the imagination, every sentiment 
and every principle calculated to discipline, 
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to adorn, and to elevate, human nature. 
The attempts which have been made, and 
may be here and there still made, in this 
country, to depreciate Goethe as a poet, are, 
in our eyes, mere indications of want of 
knowledge of the language in which he 
wrote, or want of power to appreciate his 
singular beauties. When we consider the 
variety, the power, the charm of his style; 
the profound and delicate insight into the 
human heart; the classical polish and grace, 
without the least tinge of pedantry; the 
wide, deep, and harmonious views of Na- 
ture ; the exquisite taste in Art; the mas- 
terly handling of a language formerly re- 
puted harsh, but which he has made 
musical, expressive, and graceful—when we 
consider in how many ways he is second 
only to those who have been first in one 
alone, we scarcely know whom to set above 
him. If as a dramatic writer he is far infe- 
rior (as who is not?) to Shakspeare; if in 
sublimity and the wondrous power of instant, 
brief, and vigorous presentment, he cannot 
rival Dante; if he has not the romantic and 
chivalrous grace of Cervantes, nor the easy 
natural humor of Fielding, nor the caustie 
and polished wit of Voltaire, he has graces 
peculiarly his own, and a variety of excel- 
lence which none have approached. 

He was a steady and consistent enemy to 
all royal roads, all pretensions to intuitive 
or perfunctory knowledge, to all quackery, 
and all botching (Pfutscherei.) He was 
wholly free from the mean jealousy which 
‘has so often disfigured great talents. His 
recognition of whatever was excellent, or 


‘gave promise of excellence, was full and 


generous, though discriminating. In spite 
of his extreme aversion to any thing like 
controversy, he courageously opposed and 
denounced every kind of cant and intoler- 
ance. Though his scientific discoveries add 
but little to his fame, his works contain 
abundant evidence of his zeal for the ad- 
vancement of science. They are a perfect 
storehouse of clear and rational views, and 
of invaluable maxims for the guidance of all 
who aspire to learn or to teach. His perse- 
verance was as boundless as his capacity ; 
and towards Art he was thoroughly consci- 





entious. Whatever else he trifled with, to 
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that divinity of his worship he was true, 
loyal, and reverential. 

Having paid this brief but willing hom- 
age to the genius of Goethe, we procved to 
the more questionable points of the use he 
made of it, the tendencies of his produc- 
tions, and the nature of the responsibility 
which such prodigious powers laid upon 
him. 

Far be it from us to deny that the desire 
to render his gifts useful, as well as interest- 
ing, was frequently present to the mind of 
Goethe; or that his works abound in pas- 
sages calculated to serve the best interests 
of humanity. But we esteem it a duty not 
to refrain from pointing out wherein he 
failed, as it appears to us, to acquit himself 
of the great debt he owed to his fellow men, 
whom he so far transcended in felicity and 
power. That he felt and acknowledged that 
great talents impose great obligations, no 
one acquainted with his works can doubt. 
The peculiar view he took of them is, we 
confess, much less satisfactory. 

In order to come to any decision on 80 
difficult a question, what, we must ask, is 
the best and greatest work that man can do! 
What is the highest to which he can attain? 
What are the qualities, the acts, or the en- 

_joyments which it is desirable that poetry 
and eloquence should recommend to the im- 
agination, in order to render a faculty so 
liable to error, subservient to the highest 
aims ? 

These, and many more such questions 
must be answered, before judgment can be 
pronounced on the employment of extraor- 
- dinary talents. 

In regard to the grosser examples of their 
abuse, what we may call the instincts, or 
the common sense of mankind, dictates the 
judgment. But there are unfortunately 
others which, without any violent shock to 
the principles or the prejudices of men, tend 
to lower the general tone of the public 
‘mind, or to pervert the moral tastes of soci- 
ety. Every thing which has a tendency to 
produce indifference to, or contempt for, the 
great maxim (to which Art is no less subject 
than Morals), that nothing is truly sublime 
but Moral Greatness, has this lowering and 
perverting effect; nor is it easy to assign 
limits to the social deterioration which may 
de the consequence of a continued disregard 
of those. elements of our nature by which 


alone we can claim any kindred with the 
Divine. Foremost among these are Justice 
and Humanity ; in other words, an inviola- 
ble respect for the rights and interests of 
others, a fervent zeal for all that can con- 
tribute to the welfare of mankind, and an 
equally fervent abhorrence of all that aug- 
ments the sum of misery upon earth, or tends 
to the debasement of our species. These are 
the qualities or dispositions without which 
we can never consent to award to any man 
the title of Great, as applied not to this or 


human being, the member of the family of 
mankind. 

Trying him by this standard, we feel our- 
selves reluctantly compelled to dispute 
Goethe’s claims to that highest praise to 
which his biographer thinks him entitled. 
At the same time, we beg to disown any par- 
ticipation in the unreasonable and extrava- 
gant demands imputed by Mr. Lewes to all 
who dissent from him on this point. He 
says of those, ‘who admit that Goethe was 
a great poet, but deny that he wasa great 
man *— 


‘In denying it, they will set forth the 
qualities which constitute their ideal of 
greatness, and, finding him deficient in some 
of those qualities, declare his title null. 
But in awarding him that title, I do not 
mean to imply that he wasan ideal man. [I 
do not present him as the exemplar of all 
greatness. No man can be such an exem- 
plar. One man is the carrier of one kind 
of excellence, another of another. Achilles 
wins the victory, and Homer immortalizes it : 
we bestow the laurel crown on both.’’ 


We utterly disclaim any exp:ctation so 
absurd as that of finding an ‘ideal ’’ (by 
which we suppose Mr. Lewes means a per- 
fect) man, or, as he otherwise expresses it, 
‘an exemplar. of all greatness.”’ But we 
maintain, that an Ideal of perfection existe, 
or ought to exist, in the mind of every 
thinking being; and that nothing can be 
of more vital importance to society than the 
character of this Ideal? Upon that will 
the public conscience fashion itself. We 
know that “an exemplar of all greatness ”’ 
has been seen but once on earth: but we 
know also in what this unapproachable 
greatness chiefly consisted,—the resolution 
to live and to die solely for others ; and that 
what we are too weak to attain to, we may 
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at least strive to resemble. Let us not, 
therefore, be reproached with impossible re- 
quirements, because we demand that those 
on whom is bestowed the highest title—that 
of a Great Man—should keep steadily in 
view an ideal which will bear the only safe 
test—its effect on liuman virtue and happi- 
ness. 

We do not recognize the felicity of Mr. 
Lewes’ illustration. Was Achilles a great 
man ? a great fighter certainly—but in what 
else, great? Of Homer the poet, it is per- 
haps impossible to exaggerate the greatness 
—of Homer the man, we know nothing not 
even that he existed. If he means that to 
various talents we award various praise, 
who denies it? 

In order to show how and wherein so 
great a poet as Goethe fell short of the pro- 
portions of the truest greatness, we must 
try him first by his actions, and next by the 
tendency of his writings; though indeed 
these are but different expressions of the 
same character and sentiments, and leave on 
our mind the same sense of mingled admira- 
tion and disappointment. 

To illustrate the former part of this in- 
quiry, we shall single out three passages in 
his life which we have found it impossible 
to explain on any hypothesis less unfavora- 
ble than the one which obviously suggests 
itself,—viz. a systematic preference of his 
own pleasure, convenience, and ease to the 
most sacred interests and strongest claims of 
others. The first is, his conduct to that 
charming type of :youthful beauty and inno- 
cent love, Frederica of Sesenheim ; the sec- 
ond, his requital of the confiding friendship 
of Kestner and his wife ; the third, the part 
he assigned to himself in the life-and-death 
struggle of his country. We readily admit 
that in these cases, and in others which bear 
the same character, we see no evidence of 
evil design, or of a violation of his own 
sense of right. The acts in question, 
in common with many others, appear 
to us to arise from the same source— 
a defective sense of moral obligation. How 
far a man is to be admired or accepted as a 
teacher, who invents or adopts a system of 
morals which exempts him from some of the 
weightiest obligations recognized by society 
or enjoined by justice, is the important ques- 
tion. Nothing less important would have 





induced us to enter upon the ungrateful, un- 
palatable task of pointing out the defects 
of one to whom we owe some of our greatest 
enjoyments. 

With regard to the first of the incidents 
alluded to, so much has been written by 
Goethe himself, and by his innumerable 
commentators and adorers, that we might 
perhaps presume the facts familiar to our 
readers. But, at the risk of repeating what 
is already known, we give a brief outline of 
them. 

In October 1770, Goethe, then a student 
at Strasburg, accompanied a young friend on 
a visit to the pastor of Sesenheim, a village 
about sixteen miles from that city. The 
young men were hospitably welcomed by the 
worthy pastor and his wife, and shortly 
after their daughters, who had been in the 
fields came in. ‘ Both girls,”’ says Goethe, 
were dressed in the German fashion, as it 
was then called; a short white full skirt 
and furbelow, not concealing the neatest of 
feet and ankles, a tight white boddice, and 
black taffeta apron. Thus attired, Frederica 
stood on the boundary line between the 
peasant girl and the town young lady. 
Slender and light, she stepped as if she had 
no weight to carry, and the thick braids of 
fair hair which fell from her pretty head 
seemed almost too ponderous for. her pretty 
neck. Her clear and cheerful blue eyes cast 
expressive glances around, and her pretty 
little turned-up nose seemed to sniff the air 
as gaily as if there was no such thing as 
care in the world. Her straw hat hung 
upon her arm, and thus I had the pleasure, 
at the first glance, to see and know her in 
her whole grace and loveliness.”’ 

Such are the words in which, after many 
years had elapsed, Goethe calmly described 
the sweet girl, radiant in youthful joy and 
unsuspecting innocence; thus he wrote, 
with the full consciousness that it was he 
who had made the bright blue eye dim, and 
the elastic step heavy, and filled the gay 
careless heart with lasting bitterness and 
sorrow. Is it possible to relish this compla- 
cent delineation of his victim? Its very 
beauty renders it more shocking to our feel- 
ings. To sit down, years after the passion 
which formed his only excuse was dead 
within him, to make a picture of one so 
formed by nature to feel and to bestow hap- 
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piness, and whose whole life had been 
blighted by him! And for what ?—To form 
a scene in his autobiography. 

With all the careless innocence of her 
age and of her simple country breeding, the 
poor girl gave herself up to the charm of 
Goethe’s society, talked to him with the 
unsuspecting confidence of a child, and (who 
can wonder?) “sucked the honey of his 
music vows.”’ Before Goethe and his friend 
left Sesenheim, he had given and received an 
avowal of love, and had promised soon to 
return. He continued to correspond with 
Frederica, and in November paid another 
visit to Sesenheim, and after some days re- 
turned to Strasburg, her accepted lover. 
But a change was at hand. 

In the early part of the year 1771, 
Frederica, accompanied by her mother and 
sister, came to Strasburg. They came in 
their country dress,—the drex’ which had so 
charmed Goethe’s fancy in their native vil- 
lage. Now, in the gay city, amidst the 
town ladies dressed in the French fashion, 
the gem was no longer in its appropriate 
setiing, and the taste of the Artist took 
alarm. In him, the affections were no 
match for the fancy, and the feeble heart 
was quickly and easily over-mastered by the 
tyrannous imagination. He was ashamed 
of bis beautiful and loving Federica. We 
see clearly that the determination to get rid 
of his engagement to her was already 
formed; and that, though he did not in- 
stantly act upon it, he was meditating his 
escape. In this state of mind he went to 
Frankfort. ‘If at Strasburg,” says Mr. 
Lewes, * he felt that an end was approaching 
to this sweet romance, at Frankfurt, among 
family connections, and with new prospects 
widening before him, he felt it still more. 
He wrote to her. Unhappily that letter is 
not preserved. It would have made clear 
much that is now conjectural. ‘ Frederica’s 
answer,’ he says, ‘to the letter in which I 
bade her adieu, tore my heart. I now, for 
the first time, became aware of her bereave- 
ment, and saw no possibility of alleviating 
it.’ ” 

We have marked in italics two passages 
which strike us as curious. The lover who 
coolly determines to desert the innocent girl 
whose love and troth he has won, feels that 
“*an end to this sweet romance is approach- 
ing ”’—approaching? And from what quar- 


ter? May not the same strange and itap- 
propriaie language be applied to every man 
who carries about with him the secret 
resolution to violate an engagement, to 
sacrifice dnother’s existence to his own 
caprice, in short, to terminate, at whatever 
cost, a state of things inconvenient to him- 
self ? 

Secondly we must remark upon Goethe’s 
expression, that till he received the letter in 
which the poor girl poured out the bitterness 
and anguish of her wounded and desolate 
heart, he ‘* was not aware of her bereave- 
ment.” We want nothing more than this 
confession to convince us of the feebleness of 
Goethe’s sympathies, and the extreme diffi- 
culty with which he apprehended the obliga- 
tions of human beings towards each other. 
If, on the one hand, this moral unconscious- 
ness affords the best apology for his conduct, 
on the other hand, it discloses a fearful 
lacuna in his otherwise consummnte organi- 
zation. We miss the true and loving heart, 
enlightened and strengthened by its own 
sensibility—prompt to apprehend, and reso- 
lute to avoid, whatever may cause misery to 
others. 

But to conclude our story. Eight years 
afterwards, Goethe revisited Sesenheim, and 
he thus describes his interview with 
Frederica in a letter to Frau v. Stein, of 
whom he was then the acknowledged 
lover : 

**T took a side road to Sesenheim, and 
found there a family which I had left there 
eight years before, and was well and kindly 
received. As I am now pure and quiet as 
air, the breath of good and quiet oe is 
very welcome tome. The second daughter 
of the house loved me then better than I 
deserved, and more than others on whom I 
have lavished so much passion and truth. 
I was forced to leave her in a moment when 
it almost cost her her life; she passed 
lightly over this, only telling me what conse- 
quences remained to her of the illness of 
those days, and behaved so charmingly and 
with such cordial kindness that I felt quite at 
ease.* 1 must say for her that she did not 
make the slightest attempt to reiiwaken any 
of the old feelings in my heart. I departed 
the next morning, and can now think 
with satisfaction of this corner of the 
world.”’ 

lt appears from this letter that what 
was necessary to the repose of Goethe’s con- 

* Wohl—well. Mr. Lewes. translates it “re- 





lieved; ”’ perhaps comfortable would be nearer. 
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science, was not the assurance that he had 
done no wrong, but that, his victim being of 
a singularly sweet, delicate, and magnani- 
mous nature, he was safe from all reproach 
or complaint, or even from the least allusion 
to his former love and eruel desertion. It is 
clear that he had no consciousness of 
Frederica’s immeasurable superiority. The 
words ‘‘ Sie betrug sich allerliebst’ (she be- 
haved charmingly) are so inappropriate to 
the sublime delicacy and generosity of her 
conduct, that they betray an inability to 
understand it ;—an inability which appears 
to be shared by his biographer. Speaking 
of Goethe’s ‘‘ withdrawal ’’ from his engage- 
ment, he says: ‘‘So far I think Goethe 
right. Frederica must have felt so too, for 
never did a word of blame escape her.’’ 

We are aware how much may be said in 
excuse of those incautious entanglements 
into which youth and passion betray men 
who have no deliberate purpose of deceiving. 
And we should regard with more indulgence 
Goethe’s conduct, to Frederica, if he had 
shown so much respect for the memory of 
his own love, so much solicitude not to 
increase the wrong he had committed, as to 
bury in his own bosom the whole history of 
his brief and ill-fated engagement; and at 
least to leave the forlorn girl in the obscurity 
in which he found_her, a dim‘and melan- 
choly shelter from the curiosity and calum- 
nies of the world. But this would not have 
been consistent with Goethe’s views of the 
uses to which human beings are to be put. 
Frederica was too lovely and too charming a 
figure not to grace the poet’s story, not to 
be decked by the poet’s fancy, and to remain 
to all time the heroine of a pretty and 
equivocal story. And accordingly the poor 
girl’s memory has been desecrated in every 
possible way. Long after nothing remained 
of the lovely body and the loving heart but 
dust and ashes, her reputation continued to 
be torn in pieces by the host of worshippers 
of genius, who like the sycophants of 
kings, suffer neither justice, truth nor pity 
to be heard in the midst of their loud 
plaudits. 

This noble-minded girl, whose rare dignity 
and delicacy not only protected her false and 
selfish lover from the slightest reproach, from 
the least allusion to her blighted prospects and 
his broken vows, and from even the sight of 
her sadness—who sent him away ‘ relieved ”’ 


and satisfied with himself—has been made 
the subject of the most odious calumnies. 
In order to justify their idol; Goethe’s wor- 
shippers have industriously tried to fix .some 
stain on the reputation of the generous girl 
he deserted, and the world has been enter- 
tained with such speculations as the follow- 
ing :—that Frederica had a child by Goethe 
—that she hada child by,a Catholic priest 
—that Goethe when he visited her, eight 
years after their separation, did so with the 
intention of fulfiling his engagement, (!) 
but abandoned his intention in consequence 
of his finding her the mother of this child; 
for not one of which injurious and disgust- 
ing rumors there is the slightest ground. It 
appears that she lived in her humble retreat, 
and in indigence, faithful to her youthful 
vows—that she refused offers of marriage, 
saying that ‘‘ the heart that had once loved 
Goethe could belong to no one else ;”’ that 
she brought up the orphan child of her 
sister, and in every passage of her life 
showed a generosity and self-devotion which 
are in strong contrast with the conduct of 
Goethe. 

Thus dearly did Frederica pay for her 
short-lived and brilliant dream. Her happi- 
ness was destroyed by her lover’s desertion, 
and her fair fame tainted by contact with 
his celebrity. The sad story of her innocent 
love, first exhibited to the world by her 
artist lover, has served as prey to the literary 
parasites who live on the incidents, true or 
false, which they can rake together and 
associate with some great name. We shall 
particularize but one of the many books of 
which poor Frederica has formed, wholly or 
in part, the subject,—the ‘ Pilgrimage to 
Sesenheim ’’ (Wallfahrt nach Sesenheim) of 
the late learned and good-natured Professor 
Niike of Bonn. In the year 1822, finding 
himself on the road from Strasburg, the 
worthy philologist came to the bold resolu- 
tion of attempting the adventure of Sesen- 
heim. Having driven to the inn, and care- 
fully secured dinner, he went to the 
Pfarrhaus (parsonage), once bright with 


the actual occupant, went over every spot 
described by Goethe. ‘As I sat in the 
parlor opposite the door,’’ says he, ‘+I felt 
as if it would open and Frederica in all her 
rustic beauty step lightly in. But no, alas! 





she has slept long; and «ven were she liy- 
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ing, her eyes would be dim with tears of sor- 
row and regret for her lost paradise.’’ 

As the result of all his inquiries, the 
kind-hearted man adds, ‘‘ I was tranquillized 
by the conviction that there was no connec- 
tion between Frederica’s sorrow for her lost 
love and her subsequent misfortunes.’’ 
Professor Niike cannot help having a per- 
ception of the cold selfishness of his hero ; 
but he cannot bring himself to condemn 
Goethe, and so concludes with pious thanks 
that ‘‘ it is not his place to judge another,”’ 
&c. &c. An excellent reason fur total ,si- 
lence ; a very bad one for framing excuses 
for unjustifiable actions. 

We confess that we are not satisfied with 
Mr. Lewes’ reflections on this passage in the 
life of his hero. He makes a safe but not 
very generous appeal to our sympathy, when 
he talks so lightly of the‘‘ common thought- 
lessness of us all in such matters.” Com- 
mon ‘enough; so common, indeed, that in 
the case of an ordinary man, we should 
hardly think it worth while to comment 
upon it. But let it be always borne in 
mind, that we are discussing the character 
of a man who has been the object of a 
deeper and more fervid admiration (amount- 
ing almost to worship), than any individual 
of our, or, we believe of any age; and that 
the defects and vices of such an idol are 
prolific sources of mischief to society. 


** Marriage,’’ says Mr. Lewes, ‘‘ was a 
ent from which he shrunk. Eros, with 
olded wings and broken bow, was to him an 
image of fear. The choice lay between a 
quiet domestic life and the career which 
ambition opened. His decision could not 
long be doubtful.” 


His decision might be a very wise and 
prudent one; though we do not see why a 
loving and high-minded wife, such a wife 
as Frederica would have been, is necessarily 
a clog upon a man’s career. But granting 
that to be true, Goethe lived in an age and 
a country in which every variety of liaison 
was permitted, and he might have indulged 
his taste for conquest or for sentimental 
gallantry, at a far less price than the utter 
ruin of the prospects of a lovely, innocent, 
and noble-hearted girl, by whose family he 
had been received with unsuspecting cor- 
diality. 

Mr. Lewes says, that ‘‘ domestic duties 
seldom have the power to shape the career 
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of genius. There is a latent antagonism be- 
tween domesticity and genius which some- 
times rises into terrible warfare.’’ We are 
not quite sure whether we understand this ; 
but if it means that men of genius have 
often disregarded their domestic duties, 
that is unfortunately true of them, and of 
many others besides. What it meant by 
domesticity? Weshould find it more easy 
to fight the battle with English weapons 
than with those of French forging. Is it 
meant that a foolish or an uncongenial wife, 
a tribe of undisciplined children, an ill-man- 
aged house, poverty, present or prospective 
are ‘‘in antagonism ’’ with genius? We 
willingly admit it. But we can imagine for 
the man of genius another home and 
another partner; and we do not see why 
tranquility, help, sympathy—and, if need- 
ful, counsel—‘‘ should rise up in terrible 
warfare ’’ with genius. 

And again: ‘* What is called the egoism 
of genius is but another name for the tyr- 
anny of ideas: against this tyranny the 
affections, even in the affectionate, are pow- 
erless, the kindest natures become cruel, the 
softest pittiless.”. If it be meant that there 
are minds which never had, or which have 
lost, all control over ideas, that is unques- 
tionably true ; and the name of that condi- 
tion of mind is, madness: out of the ‘* re- 
lentless path ’’ of which we take care to 
keep. Not only, however, had Goethe the 
control over ideas which is common to all 
sane persons, but he had such a control as 
hardly any human being of whom we have 
any record ever possessed. Never did the 
most accomplished horseman hold his fiery 
but docile steed more completely in hand, 
than Goethe his genius. He turned it in 
any direction. He possessed himeelf, and 
predominated over others, with matchless 
serenity and power. It was the extent and 
application of this remarkable faculty that 
constituted, or that arose from, the defective 
part of Goethe’s nature. That he sur- 
rounded himself with an atmosphere imper- 
vious to the mean vexations, the importu- 
nate trifles, the disturbing rumors, the 
bitter jealousies, and the infinite weary 
nothings which trouble the pure fountain 
of poetry, and disturb the calm progress of 
science—this was one of the greatest of his 
merits, the most precious of his felicities. 
But does it follow that nothing is to pene- 
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trate this higher region? Isa man to keep 
far from him every thing that can excite his 
indignation, his sympathy, his sorrow, be- 
cause it will unfit him for his work? is no 
cry to come up to his ear, lest it should 
make discord around or within him? 

Another and still more striking proof of 
moral obtuseness, in 2 man of such wonder- 
ful clearness of intellectual vision, is to be 
found in the history of Goethe’s connection 
with Kestner and his wife, and the circum- 
stances which gave birth to his world-re- 
nowned ‘* Werther.’ As these have but re- 
cently come to light, and may not be known 
to all our readers, we must give such an out- 
line of them as may suffice to illustrate our 
remarks. 

Johan Christian Kestner was a young 
Hanoverian, employed as secretary of the 
Electoral Legation to the Reichskammer- 
gericht (Chancery of the Empire), whose 
seat was at Wetzlar. There he became inti- 
mately acquainted with the family of the 
Amtmann of the Teutonic Order, named 
Buff; he soon became attached to Lotte 
(Charlotte), the second daughter, and was 
tacitly accepted by her parents (though 
without the formal betrothing common in 
Germany) as her future husband. 

This was the state of things when Goethe 
came to Wetzlar, to study the procedure of 
the Reichskammergericht. He made the 
acquaintance, first of Kestner, and then of 
Lotte, by whose family he was received with 
the most cordial hospitality. It could 
hardly be expected that he should be in daily 
and familiar intercourse with so attractive a 
girl as Lotte, without falling in love with 
her, which he not only did, but avowed. 
Here one of those Verhdlinisse (relations) 
established itself, which Goethe himself 
most justly calls ‘‘ a genuine German idyl.”’ 
Goethe became the constant companion of 
the lovers. Kestner, who seems to have 
shown throughout the most generous and 
confiding nature, saw the young poet's ador- 
ation of his betrothed without suspicion or 
jealousy ; and Lotte herself seems to have 
accomplished the difficult task of retaining 
Goethe’s homage and ardent friendship, 
without prejudice to her fidelity to Kestner. 
She had probably acuteness enough to see 
that the seductive young poet was not made 
du bois dont on fait les maris, and that (as 
Mr. Lewes suggests) from the moment there 





were any question of marriage, Goethe would 
again find himself hurried away from Wetz- 
lar, by the same fatal necessity which drove 
him from Sesenheim. She prudently ad- 
hered to her engagement with Kestner, nor, 
indeed, does there seem to be the least 
reason to doubt her steady attachment to 
that amiable and excellent man. But, we 
confess, it does conflict a little with our 
English notions of the exclusiveness of love, 
that a pair of youthful lovers should find 
the pleasure of their walks increased by the 
presence of a third person. Our own recol- 
lections of such matters are somewhat dim; 
but we cannot help flattering ourselves that, 
under the same circumstances, the lady of 
our early love would have thought Apollo 
himself a bore. The editor of ‘* Goethe and 
Werther,’ the book from which we draw 
these details, assures us that, ‘‘even the 
pain of his unrequited passion was borne by 
all the three friends, as a common burden.”’ 
This isa height to which we fear few Eng- 
lish lovers could soar. We know not, in 
the whole scale of weights and measures, one 
small enough to represent the amount of 
suffering which the pains of an unsuccessful 
rival would inflict on one of our selfish race. 
But every nation has its own way of dis- 
tributing the affections ; and there is doubt- 
less much to admire in the generosity and 
the refinement of the three youthful actors 
in this poetical drama. 

At length, however, in spite of this re- 
markable sympathy ; Goethe found such a 
state of things intolerable, and quitted 
Wetzlar,—carrying away with him a large 
provision of materials to employ his poetical 
imagination and his fertile pen. Long 
afterwards, referring to this time of his life, 
he says of himself :— 

‘* Happily, genius had already provided 
him with consolation, and had led him, 
while in possession of his youthful powers, 
to retain fast hold on the events which had 
just occurred; to paint them, and, at the 
favorable moment, to place them boldly 
before the public.’’ 

This is eminently characteristic. He pre- 
served his own tender sorrow as an ento- 
mologist pins down the writhing butterfly, 
careful not to lose a feather of its down or a 
tint of its delicate colors, that he might draw 
and paint it at his leisure, and at ‘the 
favorable moment,”’ display it to the admi- 
ration of the world. But here the parallel 
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ends. Our scientific friend would find small 
indulgence if he interpolated all sorts of 
strange forms and unreal colors into his 
pretended portrait. 

Goethe quitted Wetzlar in September 
1772. Exactly two years afterwards, he 
sent Lotte, now Madame Kestner, a copy of 
his ‘¢ Werther,” with the following note :— 


‘¢ Lotte, how dear this little book is to me, 
you may feel in reading it, and this copy of 
it is as precious as if there were not another 
in the world. You shall have it, Lotte. I 
have kissed it a hundred times and locked it 
up that nobody might touch it. And pray 
let nobody see it but Meyer. It will not be 
published till after the Leipzig fair. I wish 
each of you to read it alone, you and Kest- 
ner, and Meyer, and each write me a word 
about it.’ 


It is clear that he was utterly unconscious 
of the cruel and dishonorable return he had 
been making for Kestner’s generous confi- 
dence. What that amounted to, we shall 
see in Kestner’s answer, and in his two let- 
ters to his friend Von Henning. 

** You know,” says the frank and upright 
man, ‘IT like to speak plainly. 

*“ You have, in every personage of your 
novel, interwoven something foreign to it, 
or you have blended several things together. 
That, I could tolerate. Let that pass. But 
if, in all this weaving and blending, you had 
a little taken counsel of your own heart, you 
would not have so prostituted the real per- 
sons of whom you have borrowed the fea- 
tures. . . . The real Lotte, whose friend you 
profess to be, is in your portrait (which con- 
tains too many of her features not vividly to 
suggest her) is, f must say—but no, I will 
not say it—it pains me too much even to 
think it. And Lotte’s husband—you called 
him your friend, and God knows he was 80 
—is your—— 

‘* And that pitiful creature Albert! It 
may not be an exact portrait, but it has so 
many traits of the original (of his exterior 
alone, I thank God), that it is very easy to 
guess who is really meant. 

«Tf you-must have him, were you forced 
to make him such a dolt? just that you 
might proudly present yourself by his side 
und say, see what a fine fellow Jam!” 


Goethe's answer to this is mere raving. It 
shows, however, the same incurable incapac- 
ity for feeling the nature and force of the 
obligations which bind men of honor in 
their social relations. Ile says, ‘‘If you 
could but know what ‘ Werther’ is to many 
hearts, you would not reckon what it has 





cost you.”” As if that were any justification 
of an act of treachery! He continues: 

‘< Tf you are good, and don’t worry me, I 
will send you letters, exclamations, sighs, 
about ‘ Werther;’ and if you have faith, 
believe that all will be well, and that gossip 
is nothing. 

**T alone can invent what will put you 
quite out of the out except to mere 
vague suspicion. Remember my promise.”’ 

This promise was, that he would, within 
a year, 80 alter his book, that it should cease 
to exhibit to the public a distorted likeness 
of the persons whose intimacy and confidence 
he had abused, and to convey the impression 
that the passion he had avowedly entertained 
for his friend’s betrothed wife had been re- 
turned. This promise, it is needless to add, 
was never fulfilled. Nor even when he 
ceased to regard his work with the same 
complacency as at first, did he, as it appears, 
take any steps to free his friends’ reputation 
from the suspicions he had drawn upon 
them. In a letter, dated May, 1783, he 
thanks Kestner “ for his long-suffering kind- 
ness ;’’ and again talks of his intention of 
‘¢ so representing Albert that only the im- 
passioned youth, and not the reader, should 
misunderstand him. This will have the de- 
sired and the best effect.”’ 

To this, the still indulgent, trusting, and 
credulous Kestner replied : 


‘*T thank you for communicating to me 
your project of recasting ‘ Werther.’ ILhope 
the offensive matter will be at least steal 
and confidently trust that, after a lapse of 
ten years, friendship for us, and the calm 
reflections of maturer age will lead you to 
alter some things. : 

‘As the book is now in everybody’s hands, 
the evil can be but partially remedied.”’ 

Hie then points out some passages pecu- 
liarly offensive and injurious to his wife. 

From this time we hear no more of regret, 
intention, or performance; and, to the 
world at large, Lotte continued to be identi- 
fied with Charlotte, Albert with her hus- 
band, and Goethe with Werther. The pub- 
lication of the little volume from which we 
draw these facts, has placed the whole of 
this strange and complicated history in its 
true light : a light which the selfish reckless- 
ness of Goethe, and the magnanimous for- 
bearance of Kestner, come out in very strik- 
ing contrast. In order to present this more 
clearly to the reader, and at the same time 
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to show of what mingled elements the work 
gas compounded, it is worth while to make 
some further reference to Kestner’s letters. 
The following (7th Nov. 1774) was written 
(immediately after the publication of ** Wer- 
ther ’’) to his intimate friend Von Hennings. 


‘You may imagine that, in his poetical 
ardor or ctourderie, and without evil design, 
he.has done me a very bad office in his 
‘Werther.’ Much of it is very painful to 
me, as well as to my wife, and the effects 
are doubly painful. } am inclined to forgive 
him, nevertheless; but that he shall not 
know, so that he may be more careful in 
future. I say this to you in confidence, and 
will explain the history of ‘ Werther,’ of 
which I beg you to make use ; but with dis- 
cretion. 

‘¢ In the First Part of the book, Werther 
is Goethe. In Lotte and Albert, he has 
borrowed traits from my wife and myself. 
Many of the scenes are in the main true, 
but slightly altered; others are (as far as 
regards us, at least) entirely fictitious. For 
the sake of the Second Part, and in order to 
—— the way for Werther’s death, he 

as invented many things in the first which 
do not apply to us; e.g. Lotte never lived 
in the sort of familiar intercourse there 
described, either with Goethe or with any: one 
else. This we have certainly a right to be 
deeply offended at; since many of the acces- 
sory circumstances are too true and too well 
known, not to fix public attention upon us. 
We are very sorry now ; but of what use is 
that? It is true he had a high opinion of 
_my wife ; but for that reason be ought to 
have drawn her more faithfully, as too dis- 
creet and too delicate to allow him to go so 
far as he is represented to have done in the 
First Part. Her behavior to him was such, 
that it would have made me love her better 
than before, had that been possible. Nor 
was our engagement either declared or con- 
cealed ; she was much too modest to acknowl- 
edge it to any one. There was no tie be- 
tween us but that of the heart. 

‘¢* Werther’ contains much of Goethe’s 
character and ways of thinking. The por- 
trait of Lotte is, on the whole, that of my 
wife. Albert might have been a little 
warmer. 

‘*So much for the First Part. The Second 
has no gelation whatever tous. In that, 
Werther is young Jerusalem, Albert, H——, 
the Secretary of the Palatine Legation, and 
Lotte, his wife ;—so far, at least, as the 
story goes, for the character of all three are 
almost entirely imaginary.” 


The curious thing is, that Kesther was 
the very person who, thinking to do Goethe 





a pleasure, wrote to him the whole narrative 
of the tragical end of young Jerusalem. 
Kestner’s reward was, as we see, to have 
this singular romance so blended with the 
circumstances of his own life, as to leavea 
cloud resting on his wife’s honor and his 
own. If Goethe did not spare his dearest 
friends, he could hardly be expected to spare 
strangers. And accordingly, we find from 
Kestner that no such relations existed be- 


| tween the personages of the Second Part, as 


those described by Goethe ; that Madame H., 
the object of Jerusalem’s passion, was a 
gentle, good creature, too reserved to give 
him any encouragement; that her husband 
was rather jealous, but not what he was re- 
presented; ’’ and that the young man shot 
himself rather from mortified ambition than 
from unhappy love; ‘‘ though he persuaded 
himself that the latter was the cause.’’ 


*¢ It is true,’ continued Kestner, ‘‘ that I 
lent him the pistols, but E had no idea of the 
use he meant to make of them. I knew him 
little, and my wife less. He really wrote 
me the note which Goethe has inserted, and 
I sent him the ey out of civility. They 
were not loaded. I had never used them. 

‘“‘ This whole story, into which I inquired 
particularly because it was remarkable, I 
wrote in all its details and sent to Goethe. 
He has used it in his Second Part and added 
to it at his pleasure. 

‘* You see therefore that you have pitied 
me without reason “and though it gives us 
great pain to be made the subject of this sort 
of public talk by this book, we rejoice that 
there are no grounds for it, and are thankful 
to God that we have lived, and still live, 
contented and happy in each other. 


*¢ Assoon as Goethe had finished his book, 
he sent us a copy, and thought he had done 
a wonderfully fine thing. We, however, 
foresaw instantly what would be the conse- 

uences, and your letter verifies our pre- 

ictions. I wrote him a very scolding letter. 
Then first he saw what he had done; but the 
book was in the hands of the bgoksellers, 
80 he would only hope we were mistaken. 

‘‘ Before I go further let me beg you to 
burn this letter; if it were lost, we should 
have a new edition, with notes and observa- 
tions. I have resolved for the future to 
take good care how I write anything to an 
author, save what all the world may see.’’ 

Fortunate had it been for Goethe’s repu- 
tation had Kestner’s injunction been obeyed. 
The world would not have been compelled 


to contrast the good sense, good temper, 
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simplicity, and truth of the much aggrieved 
Kestner, with the remorseless levity of the 
poet. Can anything be more noble and 
touching than the way in which Kestner 
speaks of the contemptuous and exasperating 
sort of pity which Goethe had drawn upon 
him, and of the sentiments with which he 
and his injured wife met it? 

There is another letter from Kestner to 
Von Hennings, dated Hanover, 24th Janu- 
ary, 1775. 

‘I showed Goethe your former letter, to 
convince him in what light the book was 
likely to be regarded, in order to make bhiin 
more considerate for the future. . . . You 
know him already from his writings. He 
cares nothing for the whole world, and 
therefore he cannot put himself in the place 
of those who neither can nor ought to do the 
same. 

** You give me some comfort about ‘ Wer- 
ther.’ So far as I know, it has done me no 
harm here. But I am always shocked at 
one part, which even as a fiction (Dichtung) 
is painful. Now comes an uncalled-for 
commentator, with a so-called explanatian, 
&c. He is not ill-natured, and many things 
may serve to prevent erroneous impressions. 
But why all this? Must the public know 
every little detail of our lives? One would 
think the public were some very venerable 
personage, to whom one were bound to 
.ender an account of everything. I don’t 
know the author. He must have accurate 
information; though on some points he is 
mistaken. . . . When a man undertakes to 
describe another to the public, he ought at 
least to know him. A friend of mine wrote 
to me the other day, ‘Sauf le respect pour 
votre ami, mais il est dangereux hes un 
auteur pour ami.’ He is quite right.” 

We have been seduced into longer quota- 
tions than we intended making, by the 
general value of Kestner’s remarks, and 
their application to our own times. The 
example of social treachery set by so great a 
poet, and its boundless success (for the ap- 
petite of the public was, of course, intensely 
sharpened by the rumor of a scandale), were 
far too tempting not to have a crowd of 
imitators. Men (and alas! women) have 
vied with each other in the shameless and 
dishonorable work of exhibiting to the 
public, under a thin veil, or with slight 
disguises, the affairs, persons, and characters 
of their acquaintances and friends; and 
peetry has been prostituted to the purpose 
of rendering all that is most sacred in do- 





mestic life, all that honor, pride, or sensi- 
bility would hide deep from every eye, into 
matter for the idle, sarcastic, or foul talk of 
clubs and card-tables. Let this be our 
excuse, if we express too strong a feeling of 
indignation against him who has enabled 
successive generations of literary spies and 
traitors to shelter themselves under the 
shadow of his great authority. Let us not 
be suspected of any satisfaction in showing 
the spots on suchasun. But it is really 
become necessary to the conservation of any 
thing like social confidence, that acts like 
those we have described should be held up 
to reprobation, let the talent or genius dis- 
played in them be what they may. 

The attempts made in this country to turn 
‘« Werther ’’ into ridicule are now themselves 
deservedly regarded as ridiculous. It is a 
wonderful book, and written with a force 
and elegance that would make the most ordi- 
nary matter attractive. So much the more 
do we lament its origin and its tendencies. 
Of the latter, nobody had a meaner opinion 
than the author himeelf, in the maturity of 
his judgment. But no reflection seemed tc 
have awakened him to a sense of the shame 
of so using materials so obtained. 

Nor is the foregoing the only example of 
the reckless manner in which Goethe used 
his friends, and appropriated their affections 
and their sufferings as materials out of which 
to fashion those exquisite compositions with 
which he charmed, and still charms the 
world. The very unequal mixture of ‘* Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit” (Fiction and Truth) 
which he applied to himself, he employed, 
but in far different proportions for his, 
friends. It is, however, fair to say that 
Goethe lived so entirely in the world of 
which he was, if not the creator, the plasti 
modeller and adorner, that he was nearly 
unconscious of the pain he inflicted; or at 
least, 80 accustomed to regard it with an 
artist’s eye, that he became nearly as callous 
to it as the painter to the drooping leaves 
and fading tints of the flower he plucked in 
its fresh beauty, and whose bright hues and 
graceful forms he has fixed upor his can- 
vass. 

We come now to Goethe's character and 
conduct as a German; as an adopted son 
of Saxe Weimar; and as the subject of the 
brave, ‘true-hearted, and beneficent prince 
who had showered upon him every kind of 
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benefit and favor, and who, independently 
of any personal obligations, had a claim to 
appreciate his virtues and to feel for his mis- 
fortunes. 

And first, as to the poet’s duties as a Ger- 
man : ; 

It is unnecessary for us to recapitulate 

the horrible history of the conquest, the op- 
pressions, the humiliations, the heart-break- 
ing and heart-corroding treatment of Ger- 
many by Napoleon Bonaparte and his 
instruments. It has been told often enough 
elsewhere. Nor need we insist on the pecu- 
liar harshness and insult with which the 
conqueror treated the noble Karl-August of 
Saxe Weimar. Let it suffice to say, that at 
the time when Goethe was in the plenitude 
of his powers, bodily and mental, his coun- 
try was under the heel of a ruthless op- 
pressor, and that the fermentation which 
such oppression is sure to produce had al- 
ready set in. The seed was sown, which 
afterwards ripened into the full harvest of 
deliverance and retribution. Such being the 
posture of affairs, was any man justified in 
withholding from the immediate service of 
his country such powers as he possessed ? 
And was not the duty he owed to it in some 
degree proportionate to the magnitude of 
those powers ? 

With regard to the charge brought against 
Goethe of indifference to the sufferings of 
his country and his prince, there has been 
much misstatement. Those who have blamed 
or lamented this defect, have been repre- 
sented as reproaching Goethe for not taking 
an active part in the war, or in the patriotic 
conspiracy which saved Germany; or with 
not becoming a pamphleteer like Gentz, or 
a writer of war songs like Korner. This 
is an entire misrepresentation. No such de- 
mands were made, no such expectations 
formed, by any whose opinions are worth 
citing. But it was felt, and it will continue 
to be felt, that there are moments in the life 
of a nation in which neutrality is impossi- 
ble, and that there are men to whom, what- 
ever may be their inclination, neutrality is 
forbidden. The weight of Goethe’s name 
must be felt in one scale or the other. His 
very silence was discouragement and disap- 
probation ; and it was felt to be so. 

Replies have also been made to imaginary 
censurers who were said to reproach Goethe 

with keeping aloof from the petty interests, 





affairs, disputes, and vexations of life. If 
any such there be, we have nothing in com- 
mon with them. But there are such things 
as great interests, great obligations, great 
affairs, great calamities, great conflicts ; 
and if the men who have received from 
Heaven extraordinary gifts, be not to take 
their share of the common burden, the com- 
mon toil, the common sorrow, agitation and 
strife which these impose, whoare? Goethe 
had a clearness of intellect, a force and di- 
rectness of what is called common sense, a 
freedom from prejudice, which would have 
made him one of the mightiest champions 
of a great and just cause that ever lived. 
But, unhappily, from many of the subjects 
concerning which truth or falsehood mear 
the happiness or misery of mankind, he 
turned away. Weare left to gather from 
his chance utterances what he might have 
done for us, had he been so minded. But 
he disliked to be ruffled by discussion, and 
he saw that discussion was, on subjects of 
such pressing interest, inevitable. 

Events have occurred in our time and 
under our eye which powerfully urge upon 
us the question, how far the duties of citi- 
zenship are imperative upon every man who 
enjoys the protection and security of civil 
society. Is any man justified in evading 
those duties on any pretence whatever? 
Are there not certain primary laws and 
principles for which every man is bound to 
do battle—with his pen, and, if need be, 
with his sword? Granted, that in peaceful 
times, a man cannot better serve his country 
than by the cultivation of science and art, 
the diffusion of sound views and elegant 
tastes. Are there not crises, in which some- 
thing else is more pressing, more immediate, 
more affecting the very being of his country 
and the eternal welfare of mankind? And 
are not all other considerations to yield to 
that? The notion that the choicest men of 
a country, raised above the herd by wealth, 
station, intellect, education and manners, 
may give themselves up to the very natural 
disgust which the unréason and violence of 
the crowd are calculated to inspire, and may 
retire into the sanctuaries of art and science, 
leaving their country to be torn in pieces 
by ignorant and corrupt and infuriated par- 
ties, is one which we cannot deprecate with 
sufficient earnestness. The more odious and 
dangerous the strife, the more imperative is 
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it on such men to take part in it. No sacri- 
fice save that of honor and principle (a sac- 
rifice which can never be productive of ben- 
efits commensurate with the evil) ought to 
be deemed greater than our country has a 
right todemand. In such moments of ex- 
treme peril, nothing can justify a timid or 
fastidious abdication of the right and duty 
of a citizen to exert his best faculties in the 
service of his country. All are not fitted 
for all services; the scale of their impor- 
tance must necessarily rise with the scale of 
intelligence and of knowledge. But is it 
any answer to the objectors against Goethe's 
resolute abnegation of all political senti- 
ment or action, that he ‘‘ had no passion 
either for Legitimacy or for Republican- 
ism?’’ May not that be said of all the best 
and wisest men who have defended the lib- 
erties, and carried forward the progress of 
our own country? Let us see what Mr. 
Lewes’ defence amounts to. 

‘Utterly without interest in political 
matters, profoundly convinced that al] salva- 
tion could only come through inward cul- 
ture, and dreading disturbances mainly be- 
cause they rendered culture impossible, he 
was emphatically the child of peace, and 
could at no period of his life be brought to 
sympathize with great struggles. ; 

“« We do not need this example to teach 
us how men transfer their hatred of opinions 
to the holders of the hated opinions ; other- 
wise we might wonder at the insensate how] 
which has been raised against the greatest 
glory of the German name, because he did 
not share in the opinions of the howlers.”’ 

We desire to share in, or to echo, no ‘* in- 
sensate how!’’ against any man, or any 
opinions. But if all salvation, both to 
nations and to individuals, comes from cul- 
ture (as we most readily admit it does), and 
if culture can only flourish under the shelter 
of law and order and settled goverrfment, 
surely those who are the most sensible to 
these truths are most bound to serve the 
cause of reason and order with every power 
they have. The keen appercus and just 
remarks which occur in Goethe’s conversa- 
tions, preve how easily he could have 
mastered, how lucidly and powerfully ex- 
pounded, the most important social and 
political truths. Is it not probable, that if 
he, and those whom he could have taught 
and influenced, had fulfilled this great duty, 
they would have saved Germany from some 


of the foolish and mischievons troubles in 
which we have seen her involved ; would 
have made the voice of reason heard by 
sovereigns and peoples, and would have 
secured to her the tranquility which they 
justly regarded as the parent of all other 
blessings? We will not silently lie under 
the reproach of requiring from Goethe furi- 
ous partisanship, either in favor of Legiti- 
macy or Republicanism. On the contrary, 
we reproach him with not having used his 
matchless powers and his mighty authority 
to dissipate the dreams and the errors of 
both. He might thus have helped to lay the 
foundations for a far sounder and more last- 
ing peace than will ever be attained by 
shrinking from all discussion of questions on 
which the welfare of human beings rests. 

It may even admit of a doubt, whether in 
the interest of his eternal renown as a poet, 
he would not have done well to suffer him- 
self to be more moved by the fertunes of his 
country. Does not a nation cherish in its 
inmost heart, and regard as a portion of its 
past and present existence, the poet who 
identifies himself with its history and its 
destiny? Is not Milton, is not even Shak- 
speare, ‘‘ the universal ’’ Shakspeare, above 
all things an Englishman? Do we not feel 
that the currents which still flow through 
the heart of our people, flowed, living and 
warm, through theirs? The poetical claims 
of Burns are of the highest order; but 
would they place him where he is, if Scot- 
land did not know, and if we did not know, 
how true and dear a son he was to her? 
Would Moore’s honeyed verses have secured 
to him the rank he holds among poets, if 
they had not been mingled with the deeper 
tones of his passionate appeals and pathetic 
lamentations for Ireland? A poet may de- 
light and amuse the world, he may be ad- 
mired by men of letters and taste, as a 
master of his art and a model of style; but 
to be the poetical organ and representative 
of a people,—the voice which it hears as the 
echo of its thoughts, and through which it 
is content to speak to the human race,—he 
must live their life, be touched with all that 
concerns them, and consecrate his gifts, not 
only to their amusement, but to theia ser- 
vice. What that service may be, will, as 
we have said, depend on the times and cir- 
cumstances in which he lives. 
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There is another charge against Goethe, 
from which his biographer defends him as 
follows. He complains of 
‘* the loud outery raised against Goethe for 
having been extremely flattered by the atten- 
tions of Napoleon, by those who, having 
never been subjected to any flattery of this 
nature, find it very contemptible. But the 
attentions of a Napoleon were enough to 
soften in their flattery even the sternness of 
« republican ; and Goethe, no republican, 
was all his life very susceptible to the grati- 
fication which a Frankfurt citizen must 
feel in receiving the attentions of crowned 
heads.” 

In this, as in other parts of his defence, 
Mr. Lewes evades the real points at issue. 
It is not because Goethe was sensible to 
‘the attentions of crowned heads ’’—a 
legitimate source of gratification, whether to 
‘‘a Frankfurt citizen’? or to the king of 
poets—but because he was intoxicated by 
the flattery of the enemy, the spoiler, and 
the insolent oppressor of his country and of 
its crowned heads, and specially of the one 
to whom he was bound by every tie that is 
sacred to man ;—this is the true, and we 
fear the unanswerable, charge against 
Goethe. In order to put this matter in its 
true light, we must revert to the circum- 
stances of the times, and the position in 
which Napoleon stood towards Germany and 
towards the Duke of Saxe Weimar. 

The story of the battle of Jena, the 
pillage and burning of Weimar, which im- 
mediately followed, the heroic conduct of 
the Duchess Louisa, and the steadfast and 
honorable fidelity to the fallen evinced by 
her noble husband, have been told too often 
to need repetition here. Nor shall we 
attempt to describe the sufferings of the mis- 
erable people under the iron yoke of the 
conqueror. We shall only show what were 
his dispositions and his conduct towards the 
friend and benefactor of Goethe. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the language he ad- 
dressed to Chancellor von Miiller (Goethe’s 
intimate friend and executor) : 

**¢ Does your Duke know that I might 
justly depose him? If I have not yet done 
80, it is to be ascribed solely to my regard 
for the Duchess. You, sir, try to excuse 
your Duke—that is your duty; but it is 
mine to depose princes who act against me, 
without further delay. He who cannot 
bring into the field more than a few hundred 
men, mus’ remain guiet. You see what I 


have done with the Duke of Burnewick. I 
will drive those Guelfs back into the marshes 
of Italy, out of which they sprang. I will 
trample them under foot and destroy them, 
as I do this hat (here he threw his hat ina 
rage on the ground), so that no memory of 
them may remain in Germany. And I have 
a great mind to do the same with your 
Prince.’ (And more in the like humane, 
just, and dignified tone.) ‘ 

‘* Yet the conduct of the Duke,”’ says the 
translator from whom we quote this passage, 
‘‘ against whom this burst of unseemly rage 
was directed, had been as worthy of respect 
and honor as that of his noble wife. His 
crime was that, after having been twenty 
years in the service of Prussia, he did not 
choose to desert her in the moment of' dan- 

er. 

i Any yea who, like the noble-hearted 
Duke of Weimar, did not hasten to pros- 
trate himself, with every mark of devoted- 
ness, at Napoleon’s feet, was regarded by 
him with bitter resentment, and the crime 
was visited on his unfortunate subjects. 
The conflict in the humane and upright 
mind of the Duke, between love and pity for 
his people, and abhorrence of servile homage 
to a man he not only hated but despised, is 
the more touching, that it was not deliber- 
ately expressed, but breaks out in all his 
words and actions.’’ * 

It was after Bonaparte had inflicted every 
conceivable evil on Germany, and heaped 
every. insult on the Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
that the celebrated interview at Erfurt took 
place, and that Goethe received with such 
evident satisfaction ‘the attentions’’ of 
Napoleon. What makes this weakness 
entirely inexcusable is the lofty and inde- 
pendent position Goethe then occupied. 
His genius and his fame placed him far be- 
yond the reach of the conqueror, and indeed 
the whole conversation and demeanor of 
the latter shows his anxiety to win the favor 
of the great poet. It is Napoleon who 
plays the courtier,—alas! how success- 
fully. We are no admirers of ‘stern 
republicans,’ of such foolish and trivial 
bravadoes of independence as that recorded 
of Beethoven. But we cannot but feel the 
immense superiority of the aged Wieland, 
who, subjected to the same intoxicating 
flattery as Goethe, excused himeelf from a 
longer conversation with the emperor on the 
plea that standing fatigued him, and quickly 
escaped from the cajoleries which were, to 


* Transicted in “ Germany from 1760 to 1714” 
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Germans at that moment, the most intolera- 
ble of insults. 

We say nothing of the criticisms on 
dramatic art, on Shakspeare, &c., with 
which the conqueror regaled Goethe. If 
he could Jisten to them without contempt, 
he must have been more completely under 
the spell of flattery than we like to im- 
agine possible. It appears that in later 
years he did not love to talk of this inter- 
view. 

On one point, Goethe’s merit is deserving 
of everlasting remembrance. Never did he 
prostitute his genius to foster and enflame 
the savage dispositions, which lie couched 
like wild beasts in the depths of the heart 
of man. Never did his muse burn incense 
before that hideous idol called Glory. So 
much the more does his admiration of 
Napoleon surprise and afflict us ;—so much 
the more does it lower in our eyes the man 
who, exempt himself from the maddening 
love of war, and a calm and near spectator 
of its crimes and ravages, could feel any 
thing short of horror of the man to whom 
human life and human uffering, on a scale 
which the imagination cannot grasp, was 
less than the gratification of the least of 
his portentous pbantasies, his huge chi- 
meras of self-exaltation. M. Thiers calls the 
self-willed infatuation which scrupled not to 
immolate the lives of half a million of men 
to an insane rage for subjugation and a 
superhuman vanity, ‘‘ le génie entrainé, 
égaré par la toute puissance.’’ This is pre- 
cisely Mr. Lewes’ *‘ tyranny of ideas.’’ If 
genius were necessarily accompanied by 
such aberrations, well might we pray 
that the world might be delivered from so 
dangerous a guest. But it was not genius 
that inspired those devastating projects, 
though it aided in their execution. It was 
the vulgar passions,—hatred, vanity, envy, 
lust of possession, lust of domination; the 
desire of one man to impose his will on all 
around him, on all he can reach, on the 
whole world, and at last, on the elements 
and powers of nature. This frenzy of 
selfishness requires no genius, though un- 
happily genius may be its instrument. But 
that it should have commanded the admira- 
tion and sympathy of Goethe, is one of the 
strangest and most mortifying admissions we 
have to make. 

Far different were the sentiments of his 





brave, humane, and true-hearted prince. 
Karl-August euccumbed to the force of 
the conqueror, but even at the lowest ebb 
of his fortunes, he retained all the clearness 
of his judgment, and the rectitude of his 
moral sense. He was neither awed nor 
dazzled by a character which wanted all the 
qualities that could command his respect. 
How is it possible that Goethe, who knew 
the indignities to which his noble master 
and friend was incessantly exposed from his 
ungenerous oppressor, could accept the half- 
insulting compliments of the conqueror with 
complacency, and bestow upon him, in 
return, the honor of his admiration? 

But even this triumph of imagination 
over patriotism and duty seems to us to 
detract less from Goethe’s value asa man, 
than his cool determination to take no part, 
and even no interest, in the effort of Germany 
to shake off her intolerable yoke. On the 
success of this effort depended her whole 
existence; and we know no crisis in a 
nation’s history which seemed more calcu- 
lated to inspire, and more entitled to 
demand, the loyal and strenuous devotion 
of every one of her sons. Goethe threw 
doubt and distrust on the attempt; feelings 
which were shared by many—though cer- 
tainly not by the truly great men who 
resolved to set their lives upon the stake. 
But Goethe did not only doubt. He 
tried, as he said, ‘* to escape from the pres- 
ent, because it is impossible to live in 
such circumstances and not go mad.”’ ‘ He 
buried himself in Chinese history. Nay, 
on the very day of the battle of Leipzic, he 
wrote the epilogue to the tragedy of 
‘ Essex,’ for the favorite actress, Madame 
Wolf.’’ Is it possible that Englishmen can 
sympathize with one who could bury him- 
self in any study whatever?—who could 
shut his ears to the cries, his eyes to the 
death-struggle, his heart to the passionate 
appeal, of his country, at this supreme 
moment of her fate? We know what 
was felt at the time by the most earnest 
and highminded men. ‘‘ Shame, burning 
shame,’’ writes the virtuous Perthes to 
Niebuhr, ‘‘ ought to torture our hearts 
at the dismemberment of our fatherland. 
But what are our noblest doing? Instead 
of arming themselves by fostering this 
shame, and gathering up all their cour- 
age and indignation, they seek to escape 
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from these feelings, and make works of 
art.” 

Mr. Lewes apologizes for Goethe’s deter- 
mination to stand aloof from the struggles 
of his country, on the ground that he 
thought “a collection of disunited Ger- 
* mans were certain to be destroyed in a 
struggle with Napoleon: ” and adds, that 
‘* his error of opinion must not be made an 
accusation against his sincerity.”” We were 
not aware that his ‘sincerity had been 
attacked. To us the ‘error of opinion,” 
when the motive and the means for rectify- 
ing that opinion were what they were, is 
crime enough. Germany was then full of 
brave and true hearts, high heroic spirits, 
and great intellects, all bent to the same 
task—the deliverance of their country. 
They were not ‘ disunited Germans ; ’’ they 
were united by the strongest ties. Goethe 
might, had he felt sufficient interest in a 
movement which must issue in utter destruc- 
tion or in new life to his country, have easily 
ascertained upon what rested the hopes and 
the projects of the great men who were its 
leaders. That they could give a reason for 
the hope that was in them, the event suffi- 
ciently proved. 

We question if the following apology will 
be found satisfactory. 

‘‘ Connected with this political indiffer- 
ence, and mainly the cause of it, was his 
earnestness in Art; an earnestness which 
has been made the ground of the most 
extraordinary charge against him, namely, 
that ‘he looked on life only as an artist.’ 
The phrase has become the stereotyped. 
Every one who has heard any thing of 
Gvethe has heard that; it is uttered with 
the confidence of conviction, and is meant 
to convey a volume of implicit reproba- 
tion. 

Let us examine the charge. When a man 
devotes himself to a special science, gives to 
it the greater part of his time, his thoughts, 
and sympathies, we marvel at his energy and 
Jaud his passionate devotion; we do not 
make his earnestness a crime. We do not 
say of a Faraday, that he looks at life only 
as a chemist, of an Owen, that he looks at 
life only as a zoologist. It is understood 
that any great pursuit must draw away the 
thoughts and activities from other pursuits. 
Is Art to be excluded from the same serious 
privilege ?”’ 

It appears to us that there is here an 
ambiguity in the word Art. The painter, 
the sculptor, the musician, may, like the 
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chemist or the zoologist, abstract his mind 
wholly from the events passing around him, 
and from the interests or sufferings of the 
people among whom helives. But these are 
the very stuff on which the artist whose 
business it is to portray and to analyze 
human life—the poet and novelist—works. 
His indifference cannot, therefore, be the 
result of preoccupied attention. 

Farther; neither chemistry nor zoology 
are concerned with moral questions, with 
the business and aspects of human life, or 
the tendencies of social relations. Neither 
Faraday or Owen have ever, so far as we 
know, meddled with these high and delicate 
matters. They have confined their great 
and admirable teachings to the advancement 
of their special sciences. In order, then, to 
make the parallel exact, the artist should 
treat of nothing but Art. If it is urged 
that the living questions treated by the poet 
are subjects of art; we reply, of art—but 
of much more than art. They are not to be 
touched, without conscientious study, and 
anxious reflection as to moral effects as well 
as to ‘artistical perfections. Nobody re- 
proaches Newton with his entire absorption 
in his science, or regards it as a defect that 
he was almost unconscious of what was 
passing around him. We know that the 
interests, passions, and events of human life 
lie entirely out of the domain of the mathe- 
matician. But as the poet must handle 
these subjects, we have aright to ask with 
what aimsand what effects he handles them. 
Hence the neutrality justly claimed for 
Newton, Faraday, or Owen, is justly denied 
to the man whose science is human nature. 

We incline, however, to the opinion that 
it was to an exaggerated conception of the 
benefits Art is capable of conferring on 
mankind, (great as we admit these to be) 
that the defects in Goethe’s moral percep- 
tions may in part be attributed. We are 
willing to believe that he acted on a theory 
so consonant with his nature and his inclina- 
tions, when he turned, with serene indiffer- 
ence or with scornful neglect; from the hard 
realities of life, and refused to a struggling 
country, an outraged prince, and overbur- 
dened people, the aid of his magnificent 
powers, or the consolation and glory of his 
8 thy. 

"But admitting that so enormous a mis- 





calculation of human duties was sincere and 
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disinterested cn Goethe’s part, we cannot 
the more consent to regard it with compla- 
cency or even with indulgence. Were it 
even tolerable in the case of a man 80 singu- 
larly and specially constituted an Artist, 
and hence so ordained, as it were, to that 
work, to what is it likely to lead, if every 
young man who imagines himeelf consecrated 
to art, is to think himeelf entitled to live in 
a sphere high above the common interests of 
his fellow men, and to withhold from society 
the services to which society, which protects 
him, has a right? It is but too clear that a 
people unaccustomed to common discussion 
and corporate action is utterly helpless, 
whether against the misgovernment of one, 
or the worse tyranny of many ; and that to 
be well governed, a people must be accus- 
tomed and trained to hear its interests and 
its grievances, its projects and its disappoint- 
ments, discussed by those to whom it is most 
inclined to listen. To divert from this most 
important function, and most imperative 
duty, of a citizen, every man who fancies 
that he can do better for himself and for 
mankind by secluding himself with Art, is 
to entail on a country all the evils of per- 
petual political childhood. Nor can it be 
said that the poetical nature of Goethe’s 
mind disqualified him from rendering this 
sort of service to his country and mankind. 
Never was man gifted with a clearer or 
more penetrating insight into every sort of 
extravagance and imposture; never was 
there a mind more free from prejudice in 
favor of the old, or fanaticism for the new. 

We have occupied too much of our readers’ 
time with the life and character of the man, 
to dwell longer on the incidents of the one, 
or the peculiarities of the other; and must 
hasten to conclude with a few remarks on 
the general character and tendencies of the 
writer. 

Tt has been much the fashion to talk of 
Goethe as a peculiarly objective poet. To 
us he appears the very reverse; but before 
we discuss that matter, we have a word to 
say on the chance the world has of seeing 
new ‘objective poets’’ arise. In an evil 
hour for poetry, did writers who live by and 
upon the fame of others, conceive the pro- 
ject of making the lives, characters, and 
actions of poets the subject of their inquiries 
and their pens. From that time, as might 
be expected, all naturalness and spontaneity, 





all the ‘‘ objectivity,’’ (of which, while it 
existed, nobody thought, but since it has 
disappeared from the world, so much has 
been said and writter), are gone. low, 
indeed, is it possible that a man who knows 
that his whole being, his most trifling as 
well as his most important actions, will 
almost before he is cold, be subjected to a 
moral autopsy, at once rigorous, subtle, set 
off with conjecture and disfigured with false- 
hood, and that the result of this inquisition 
will be perpetuated through generations,— 
how is it possible that such a man can help 
living in an atmosphere of self-consciousness, 
and a constant habit of self-observation? 
Whether these are compatible with the 
‘* objectivity,’ of which we hear so much 
and see so little, we leave it to every man’s 
sense of what passes within him ‘to decide. 

Few indeed are the modern poets or novel- 
ists who have written under the pure influ- 
ence of art; who have been content to draw 
the beautiful, the good, the true, in attract- 
ive but not impossible colors; to touch but 
not to rend the heart; to quicken and gently 
to exalt the imagination ; to show us virtue, 
tried, but not overcome, vice powerful but 
not invincible ; to bear us along on the cur- 
rent of human life, delighted or interested 
spectators of the various and everchanging 
shores. Who is there, we may ask, in our 
age, who has rendered this inestimable 
service to the world? Who, save Walter 
Scott? 

True objectivity mainly depends on the 
moral sentiments. The most fertile inven- 
tion, the nicest observation, tke most brilli- 
ant fancy, fail to ensure it. Of this we have 
proofs more than enough. The desire of 
occupying public attention with what is 
peculiar to one’s own person and history, is 
become so intense and morbid, that there is 
nothing, however repulsive, which is not 
displayed as a means of stimulating curiosity. 
Some of the most remarkable so-called works 
of fiction of the present day are notoriously 
little more than revelations of the inward or 
outward life of the writer. In order to be 


really objective, a man must not only be a 
spectator, rather than an actor, in the great 
drama of life (as Goethe was), but he must 
be far more occupied with external appear- 
ances and events, than with his own peculiar 
qualities, the moral or social phenomena of 
his own life; and this Goethe certainly was 
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not. It is absurd to talk of his representa- 
tions of human life as mere objective studies. 
They are, on the contrary, illustrations of 
his own character and conduct, exponents 
of his most inward being, parte of himself. 
Goethe does not, it is true, like Byron, im- 
pose himeelf and his own coticerns upon the 
reader at every moment; but, to use the 
somewhat euphuistic language of his bio- 
grapher, ‘‘ The creative impulses of Goethe’s 
mind moved only in alliance with the emio- 
tions he had himeelf experienced.” 

If we follow the workings’ of his mind 
through the long and varied series of his 
writings, we shall find it ever intensely 
occupied with what way passing within. 
We shall find that events, nay that human 
beings, even those of whom he was bound by 
the dearest ties, were regarded by him al- 
most exclusively with reference to his’ own 
internal development, or to his advancement 
in the career which he had marked out for 
himself. To this rule we do not recollect a 
single exception ; no affection, no gratitude, 
no passion even, made him forget himself, 
and the effect on himself which the indul- 
gence of those feelings might produce. In 
like manner (as we have seen) he regarded’ 
the terrible events of which he was so neat a 
witness,—the war which devastated and 
then enslaved his country, which humbled 
and crushed his friend and benefactor, as in- 
terruptions to the tranquillity in which he 
wanted to pursue what he thought to be his 
calling. His abhorrence of those events 'and 
their authors, accordingly showed itself in 
barring the doors of his mind and heart 
against’ their contact or approach, and not 
inany active resistance to them, or to the 
moral causes of which they were the result. 


From his earliest youth Goethe was intent’ 


on amassing that treasury of ideas, emotions, 
and observations to which he was to have 
recourse in all his subsequent life. Every 
one of the love-passages in his life may be 


regarded as an experifuent on some female 
heart, on his own, and on life. He followed’ 


it‘out' till he had extracted from it not only’ 
present enjoyment, but poetical inspiration ; 


subjects for thought; for combination, for 
delineation ;: in short till ‘he hadadded ‘new’ 


materials, to the richly stored workshop’ of’ 


the poet’ to be used (as hesays) ‘ at the’ 
favorable'moment:’’ When'this object was’ 
accomplished; he quitted the being who had} 
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excited in him, and had revealed ¢o him, 80 
many of thé phases of passion, and gave 
himself up to attractions of a new order, to 
another set of eniotions and observations ; 
till every corner of the female heart, and 
every varied form of Jove—except that high- 
est form which nature and system placed far 
beyond his reach or his keri—had been’ ex- 
plored and noted down. . 

Let us'not be misunderstood. We are far 
from asserting that this was always done in’ 


cold blood and de parti pris. His youth, his’ 


beauty, his matchless powers of captivation,’ 
and his great capacity for enjoyment, forbid’ 
such an opinion. But’ there is abundant 
evidence in his own works, and still more un- 
questionable proof in the numerous remains 
which the zéal of his admirers has brought 
to light, that this was the early, and at 
length the dominant, bent'of his mind. It 
was occasionally, and for brief intervals,’ 
crossed by passions, or by other disturbing’ 
causes; but to study and to represent 
human beings, to observe, and to regulate 
and'control their influence on himself (ever 
the first and chiefest’ object of interest) — 
this was the permanent’ and master'aim of 
his life. 

Nor can it with any justice, be said, that 
Goethe had no other purpose in such works 
as the Wahlverwandschaften, Wilhelm Meis-~ 
ter, Faust, Stella, &c., than to make a work 
of art. It is'impossible to read them with- 
out seeeng’ the design of communicating’ to 
other minds’ the doubts which agitated: his 
own, on some great’ social questions. The 
two former, especially, ate throughout ‘spec- 
ulations on human life ahd conduet; and it’ 
is quite evident that the author’s purpose is 
to suggest innovations on existing” forme. 
The painful’ thing’ is, that he’ appears’ to 
suggest them as mattérs of mere: curiosity, 
not to say amusement, and that those eondi- 
tions of existence upon which’ its’ whole 
value depends; were to him’ the‘ moves on a 
chess ‘board: Goethe’ had the’ courage, the 
opportunity, thé power; not. only to shake 
antiquated’ prejudices, which he has aban- 
dantly done, but to establish truths on their’ 
ruins’; and thie he’ did not'do—apparently' 
did not care'to do. Again we shall be told, ' 
that it was not his Vocation to’be polemical, 
and’ that’ he hated’ controversy. Again we 
reply; that’ we"have no wish that he had” 
been poleniical; and'that wé adhere with the’ 
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utmost constancy to his own great dictum, 
that ‘it is not by attacks on the False, but 
by the calm exposition of the True, that 
good is to be done.”’ 

Mr. Lewes speaks with something of a 
sneer of the accusation of ‘* moral laxity ”’ 
so frequently brought against Goethe. And 
we readily admit, that the impudent dis- 
crepancy between men’s talk and their con- 
duct in this matter, is enough to raise the 
scorn and disgust of every sincere man. It 
is not Goethe’s moral laxity that we quarrel 
with ;—for unreasoning rigor is often a 
greater enemy to honest courageous princi- 
ple, than that enlightened freedom which 
ean render an account of itself at the bar 
of reason. It is of moral indifference that 
we complain. Even his biographer seeme to 
have felt the want of earnest benevolence in 
the soul of his hero. He says: ‘* Goethe’s 
early experiences at first led him to view the 
whole social fabric with contempt. Singu- 
lar is the absence of any fierce indignation, 
any cry of pain, at the sight of so much 
corruption underlying the surface of society. 
He is neither cynical nor indigdant.’’ No; 
the utterance he gave to his opinion of man- 
kind is neither a satire nora tragedy. It is 
the play of the ‘* Mitschuldigen ;*’ a calm 
delineation of the vilest corruption. 

Of this singular production, Goethe says, 
‘“‘that it was dictated by far-sighted toler- 
ance in the appreciation of moral actions, 
as expressed in the eminently Christian sen- 
tence, ‘ Let him who is without sin, cast the 
first stone.’’’ On which his biographer re- 
marks, that ‘‘ we are so ready to cast stones, 
that Goethe himself will not escape, for 
having shown so much ‘ moral laxity’ (one 
of the adroit phrases with which men whis- 
per away good names) under the mark of 
tolerance.’’ 

In the first place, this is no whisper, but 
a grave and articulate charge, brought by 
conscientious and enlightened men, and not 
by calumniating bigots. Does Goethe or 
his biographer really mean to affirm, that 
-He, who on one occasion, when He saw 
feeble, weak, and lowly frailty in the ruth- 
less and impure hands of hard hypocrisy, re- 
minded the oppressors that he beheld the 
deeper corruption of their hearts, and 
shamed them from their cruel purpose,— 
that He who had dismissed the sinner He 
had saved, with the warning words, ‘‘ Go 





and sin no more,’’ was indifferent to moral 
distinctions, or that he inculeated such in- 
difference upon us? 

It is impossible that any man can seri- 
ously affirm this, which is equivalent to 
saying that law and morality are inconsist- 
ent with Christianity. But little candor is 
necessary to suggest a more rational inter- 
pretation of these divine words. 

Goethe began to write at a time when the 
long-established social structure was shaken 
to its foundations and tottering to its fall, 
and it was natural, indeed inevitable, that 
an ardent young man, of vigorous intellect 
and an excitable imagination, should share 
the general fever of impatience to pull down 
the old walls and buttresses and watch- 
towers, and build up a completely new and 
faultless structure. We regard, therefore, 
with the utmost indulgence, his early ex- 
pressions of revolt against what appeared to 
him social tyrannies and antiquated preju- 
dices. But we see with very different senti- 
ments that, at a later period of his life, 
when he became one of the greatest cham- 
pions of order, when he expressed the utmost 
horror of every thing disturbing or revolu- 
tionary, and the greatest contempt for the 
whole race of ‘ world-improvers’’ (Welt- 
verbesserer), he continued to write books 
which are among the most active dissolvents 


of society, and which substitute nothing for - 


the laws or maxims, the prejudices or senti- 
ments, they bring into question. Not only 
was the public mind remarkably open to 
free discussion and new views of things, but 
it was one of Goethe's own peculiar privi- 
leges. to be absolutely without prejudice. 
Possessed of this double exemption from 
restraint, it was natural that he should 
handle the most difficult and interesting of 
all social questions with the utmost freedom. 
Nor do we complain of this. In the rela- 
tions between the sexes then prevailing, 
there was (when and where has there not 
been ?) so much to condemn and to deplore, 
so much of injustice and falsehood, of cor- 
rupting license and corrupting restraint, 
that a mind like Goethe's was necessarily re- 
volted by a system in which profession is at 
constant war with practice. It is evident 
that the subject engrossed much of his 
thoughts. Had his solicitude for human 
happiness been equal to the clearness of his 
intellect and the persuasiveness of his elo- 
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quence, what might he not have done to 
throw light on the obscurest region of hu- 
man things—on the hitherto unfathomed 
sources of the most poignant sorrows of 
human life! His was the very hand to sep- 
araté the gold of true and practical and 
practicable morality from the alloy of false 
and hypocritical pretences, or sentimental 
delusions, 

But we look in vain for such tendencies 
in his beautiful creations. He tries new 
combinations, and throws doubt and per- 
plexity on the existing ones; but we cannot 
say that he helps us to form any satis- 
factory conclusions, that the result is 
harmonious, or that we have any other 
feeling than a vague discontent with things 
as they are, or a vague suspicion that, 
however bad now, they might be worse. 
Goethe brings great social questions into 
a state of doubt, confusion or indiffer- 
ence, and leaves them there. This is not 
what we havea right to demand of a man 
so gifted. With his wonderful insight, and 
his entire impartiality, he might have shown 
us what of the current morality was founded 


on prejudice and what on reason ; while dis- 
persing the mists.and shadows of mere con- 
ventional restrictions or unreasoning ascetic- 
ism, he might have brought out in full relief 
those immutable principles which will bear 
the test of the severest scrutiny, and upon 
which the happiness of the human race 


mainly depends. All this hé might have 
done, without the least sacrifice of art, with- 
out becoming a whit more didactic or polem- 
ical than he actually was. ‘‘ The poet,” 
says a contemporary, ‘‘ may have, and often 
has, an ultimate moral object. This is by no 
means inconsistent with the highest effort of 
artistic production, as has been sometimes too 
easily assumed. It is true, you cannot com- 
ply with the conditions of art, if you drive 
directly at a moral result or an intellectual 
conclusion ; but you have these for your 
ultimate object, and you may embody them 
in true poetic form.’’ Rather perhaps it 
were more just to say that the moral result, 
or the intellectual conclusion, is not so much 
an object aimed at, as a natural expression 
of the moral and intellectual state of the 
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writer. Surely of poets, above all men, it is 
true, that ‘out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh; and that no 
possible aims could have made Voltaire write 
with the reverence of Milton, or Byron with 
the gentle humanity of Goldsmith. 

We hope that we have made intelligible - 
our objections to some of the moral influences 
visible in, and produced by, Goethe’s writ- 
ings. We protest against the constant con- 
fusion introduced into the discussion by those 
who characterize all attempts to arrive at 
some distinct notions of morals, and to sever 
them from the heavy dross of cant on the 
one hand, and the false glitter of license on 
the other, as crimes against the freedom 
of thought and the high privileges of 
genius. 

And now, let no one imagine that the 
labor we have performed is one of love. It 
is far more like an act of duty. Our con- 
victions have been long maturing, and are 
not likely to be shaken, but they have been 
formed with infinite reluctance. When we 
think of the delight with which we have 
hung over Goethe’s exquisite productions, of 
the music of his verse and the matchless 
finish of his prose,—the variety of images 
and the wealth of thoughts he has impressed 
on the mind,—the wondrous beauties of 
Faust, the calm majestic grace of Tasso and 
Iphigenia, and, above all, the simple per- 
fection of Hermann and Dorothea,—faultless 
in sentiment as in style,—when we remem- 
ber all these and our other manifold obliga- 
tions to Goethe, we feel as if we were un- 
grateful debtors, disloyal subjects, undutiful 
children. But there are obligations even 
more sacred than these. The faults of com- 
mon and obscure men are not likely to be 
exalted into merits, nor their neglect of 
ordinary duties represented as proofs of 
genius. It is only men so gifted with all 
that can blind or pervert the judgment as 
Goethe was—so made to be admired and 
almost adored, who have the fatal privilege 
of confounding right.with wrong, of turn- 
ing the current of opinion into false chan- 
nels, and giving to the world a false measure 
of greatness. 
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FIRST AND SECOND. 
BY MARY ©, F, MONCK, 


Tun dews of night lay on the short, smooth 


Tass, 
Which oft as velvet, green as emerald, 
Broke with dim shadowy glades and open 
lawns 
The leafy labyrinth of bright parterres. 
The stars were burning in the summer heaven, 
And vapors warm and perfumed filled the 
air— 
Qdors from chalices of hidden sweets 
Whose stores were never rifted by the sun. 
It was a lovely scene, lavish with bloom 
And heavy foliage. Syringa trees, ; 
Laden with creamy blossoms, drooped and 
swayed, 
And lilacs raised their tufts of purple flow’rs 
Beside the graceful golden-tasseled pride 
Of the king-like laburnum. 
Moonlight-pale, 
The tall white lilies gleamed athwart the dusk, 
Like spears of silver; and around them grew 
In beautiful disorder humbler sweets, 
Loved by the honey-bees, and looking up 
With silent homage to the skies of June. 


The birds. were gone to rest, but now and then 
A faint low twitter from the nestling things, 
The very voice of love, came from the boughs. 
The white moth flitted by amonzst the leaves, 
Seeking some deep-bell where to fold his. win 
Till morn should rise once more upon the world, 


Fair as was Eden, ere the withering blight 
Of guilt and sin fell on its loveliness, 
Was that wide garden; and as beautiful 
- As our first parents were the sorrowing pair, 
Who, with clasped hands and dark eyes filled 
with tears, 
And hearts as passionate as time e’er tamed, 
Under the broad green leaves and flowery cones 
Of the old chestnuts met in secresy, 
For the last time on earth, 
Wild words.were said, 
Sach words as human. hearts. give forth but 
once; 
For, be it first or last, one love alone 
Stands far apart from all the fantasies 
Born of the demon-angel Circumstance, 
To fill the aching void which death and change 
Make in our lives; or, like faint herald-stars, 
To shadow forth the brightness yet to come. 


And these two lovers, met this night to part, 

Had giv’n their, loye before they well could 
know 

What joy or misery hung on the gift. 

They mad: tome children treading the same 


pat 
Through the tall fern, in leafy summer woods;_ 
Finding the same nest in the hawthorn brake, 
Where the shy linnet fed her hungry brood: 
No stream for many a mile around their homes, 
But these fair children had been wont to know 
Each winding of its course, each tiny bay, 
Where the, broad lily-leaves lay like green 





SECOND. 
Round og thick flower-cups of white and 
I 


gold. 

They had sat many a winter night for years 

By, baa “g blazing hearth, while wild and 
ou 

The tempest raved without, and gusty sleet 

Dashed os the window panes; the same old 
tales 

Of sheeted spectres haunting scenes of guilt, 

Of fairies, dancing on the forest turf, 

Had thrilled them with strange terror snd 
delight, 

Their lips had sung the same sweet songs of 
lov . 


eC; 

Their me mn the same book, their hair, their 
ands, 

Their very breath my as they read; 

And now—aye now, that they had come to feel 

That life was only life when each was near— 

A sudden stroke of fortune, and the one 

Was ruined, as the world does reckon loss; 

And he must go to seek in other lands 

The wealth which he had lost.— 


Friends came between, 
And spoke to her of what she owed her name; 
She must not mate it with a beggar’s heir, 
Nor sully its unspotted pride by: love 
For one above whose father’s self-found grave 
Hung, whispers of reproach, 

In, vain, in vain, 
She clung to her first faith, she would not give 
The pledge they sought; she would have gone 
with him, 

Though want had darkened: all. their future 


years; 

But, generous. in his. deep passionate .love,, 

He would not. bear that fair and, gentle one 

Far from her splendid home, to share the toil, 

The danger, and! the sorrow of his. lot: 

And so they met to bid one long farewell, 

Where.not an eye save that which never sleeps. 

Looked.on their anguish. 
Lips:were pressed. to lips, 

And many 8 vow was made to wait and hope. 

Through time, and absence, and uncertainty, 

Till brighter days should. dawn; then came low 


moans, 

And sobs; and broken murmurs, and. fierce 
bursts 

Of the wild sorrow of a manly heart; 

And then one long . embrace—the last, the 
last— 

And her white clinging arms fell from his neck, 

And they, had parted, 


O,! calm stars, your-eyes 
Look often down on partings such as this, 
Where Hope is not, or has mpoe her tongue 
No word ‘but Death, where hearts and eyes are 
met 


Which never more shall meet; or worse, far 
worse, 

Must meet in coldness, as they ne’er had been 

The world unto each other, and be calm 

And smiling outwardly, the while within 

Bitter regrets and poisoned memories 
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From the poor heart wring unseen tears of 
blood. 


So be it. Earth, when youth and love are met, 

Would be too sweet, too like our dreams of 
heaven, 

Were there not ions to dissolve the bond, 

To break the fecble, and to crush the strong, 

And teach us that not here shall be our rest. 
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Years, weary years had vanished in the past, 

And once again within that garden’s bound 

The lady stood. Her cheek was paler now} 

The fever of a watching, waiting heart, 

That waits in vain, had killed the roses there; 

But beautiful as some young sculptor’s dream, 

Pure, passionless, and fair, she bore her fate. 

The broad and yellow moon of harvest nights 

Looked on the latest flowers of the year; 

The beetle droned amid the glistening shrubs 

Which ora their shadows on the winding 
walks; 

The voice of unseen waters, and of leaves 

Rustling and falling shivering to earth, 

Made a low plaintive music. 


And as then, 
In that far past, a lover at her side 
Breathed his soft words, 80 now & lover stood, 
And spake like words. 


Like, yet how different ! 
The first love vows were as the raptured song 
Of the glad lark, when morning sunlight 
breaks, 
And not another songster soars to heaven; 
And these are but his wearied mid-day notes, 
Dulled, and confounded in a vieing crowd. 
A prouder state, a richer heritage, 
A nobler name than her first love could boast, 
Were at her feet; and turning from the past, 
With all its buried memories, at last, 
She gave her hand to her proud suitor’s clasp, 
And hid her face, and turned aside to weep; 
To weep for him who lies forgotten now 
By all but her in his cold ocean grave, 
The fond and fearless, to whose tone and touch: 
Her whole frame thrilled, her heart sprang up 
in joy. 
Poor heart! poor heart! O many a sleepless 
night 
Hast thou with prayers and tears looked up to 
Heaven, 
And asked the wind that stirred thy dark damp 
curls 
If it bore with it any news of him. 
Not without agony of lonely hours, 
Not without shrinking, hast thou yielded now 
To ceaseless urgings, absolute commands, 
And pleadings yet more potent. 
Peace, be still ! 
Most worthy of true love and faith is he 
Who trusts thee with his future. 
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i ake Kean on him. 

He will not envy to the silent dead , 
Who sleeps far far away those silent teara. 
He knows how long that love was life to thee, 
How hard the struggle, yet he loves thee still, 
And but the dearer for thy stent trath. 
Fear not to give him all that thou, canst give. 
Perchance his love may deck with precious 

flow’rs 
The grave of thy first hopes, till for their sake 
Thou may’st forget the skeleton beneath. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 


THE BRIDE'S REQUEST. 


Once I was guest at a nobleman’s wedding} 
Fair was the bride, but she scarce had been 


kind; : 

And now, in her mirth, she had tears nigh the 

shedding; 
Her former true lover still runs in her mind. 
Clothed like a minstrel, her former true love® 
Has taken his harp up, and tuned all the 
__ btrings; 
There among strangers his grief to discover, 

A fair maiden’s falsch iood he bitterly sings. 


O here is the token of gold that was broken; 
The seven long years it was kept for your 





sake: 
You gave it to me as o true lover’s token: 
No longer I’ll wear it, asleep or awake.’’ 


She sat in her place by the head of the table. 
The words of this ditty she mark’d them right 
11 


well. 
_| Tosit any longer this bride was not able, 


* So down in a faint from her carved chair she 


fell. 


«¢ O one, one request, my lord, dne and no other, 
O this one request wi'l you grant it to me? 
To lie for this night in the arms of my mother, 
And ever for ever thereafter with thee.” - 


Her one one request it was granted her fairly; 
Pale were lier cheeks as she went up to bed-: 
And the very next morning, early, early, 
They rose and they found this young bride 
was dead. : 


The bridegroom ran quickly—he held her, he 
___ kiss’d her—_ ; “4 
He spoke Joud and low, and listen’d full fain; 

He called on her waiting-maids round to assist 


her, 
But nothing could bring the lost breath back 
again. 
O carry her softly ! the grave is madé ready; 
At head and at foot plant a laurel-bush 
For she was a young and sweet noble lady, 
The fairest young bride that I ever have seen. 





—Allingham’s Poems. 
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From Household Words. 
THE PAINTER’S PET, 

Ciavpr Laront was a painter—an artist 
in the fullest and completest sense of the 
word ; for he lived, as it were, in the centre 
of a circle of art, and it was through this 
medium that the perception of all outward 
things came to him ; it was under the influ- 
ence of this atmosphere that all thoughts 
were presented to him. 

He lived, therefore, in a world of his own, 
realities were to him the things the most 
unreal; he mixed as little as possible in the 


society of other men, because he found their’ 


presence and conversation disturbed the beau- 
tiful phantoms that, when he was alone, held 
him such sweet and genial company. He 
cared nothing for the subjects that interested 
them: they might barter and traffic, marry 
and give in marriage, dupe and be duped— 
all these things it only confused and unsettled 
him to hear of ; the relation of them conveyed 
to him no clear or definite idea, while, at 
the same time, it disturbed and troubled his 
own thoughts and dreams. Alone, he was 
never lonely ;.seated in his studio in an old 
arm-chair, with his pipe, he saw through 
his half-closed eyes the gracious company 
that surrounded him: women lovelier than 
angelse—now gorgeous, proud, queen-like— 
now soft and holy as the Madonna; now 
tearful as Niobe—now young and radiant as 
Aurora. Cleopatra passed before him many 
times as he sat there: Helen Clytemnestra, 
Guenevere, sad (none, frail Rosamond, mur- 
dered Iphigenia, Jephtha’s daughter, bend- 
ing, an unmurmuring sacrifice, to a mad 
oath ; Ruth and Griselda, Judith and Jael, 
—all great, or good, or beauteous, or fated, 
or terrible women, named in Scripture, or 
history, or fable, visited him at his call. So 
did all heroes, all knights, all men of old 
renown or later fame, and other visions, be- 
ings begot by his own teeming brain, born of 
his own bright infancy, grew into form and 
maturity, to be later fixed on the canvas. 

In summer-time, with a knapsack, a staff, 
and a sketch-book, he would wander forth 
wherever the fancy led him ; now over the 
mountains, now by the sea-shore, now 
through woods and valleys, collecting every- 
where fresh ideas, fresh experiences, of that 
nature without which true art cannot exist ; 
that nature of which she is born, and nursed, 
and nourished, and inspired; that nature, 
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that if she seeks to let go its hand and walk 
alone, her creations become monsters or pig- 
mies, which struggle through a weak and 
ridiculous existence, and then fall away into 
an ignoble tomb. 

High up, on the eternal bills, he listened 
to the voice of God in the winds that swept 
around him. It seemed to him that it was 
but the clouds which capped their summits 
that veiled from him the glory of His 
throne. 

Lying on a cliff that overhung the ocean, 
far and near were sights and sounds, costly, 
and strange, and beautiful. The low immoy- 
able horizon, over whose barrier no mortal 
ken might reach ; the water that might not 
rest day or night, but dashed passionately, or 
heaved in slow, unbroken undulations ; in- 
dented coves, with fribges of yellow sand ; 
cliffs with pale, stern bard faces looking out 
to sea, sometimes brightening into a faint 
rosy smile, in answer to the sun’s ardent 
good-morning, or good-night: little valleys 
in their laps, with trees, and white cottages, 
and silver threads of streams, hurrying to 
throw themselves into the bosom of the deep. 
And there, about him, beneath him, within 
reach of his hand, what minute miracles in 
the tiny tangles of the close short grass and 
mosses, leaves and stems, buds and blossoms, 
roots and seed-vessels, of the unknown, un- 
named plants, hundreds of which went 
through all the phases of their existences, 
completely and perfectly, in the space of each 
inch of ground; while hosts of as minute 
and as perfect insects, gauze-winged, rainbow- 
tinted, burnished, and speckled, roved 
through them as through vast forests. 

The woods—Ah, let us not open the 
volume, for its leaves are as many as those of 
the trees, and the last page may never be 
read by man. 

To Claude Lafont sensualism was a word 
that conveyed no meaning. He had passed 
through the stages of youth and early man- 
hood untempted by any of the desires or 
ambitions, natural or artificial, that seem al- 
most inseparable fiom man’s career in soci- 
ety. He worshipped beauty in whatever 
form it came to him, but only through the 
soul, and in its purest essence. 

Now that his life was midway spent— 
that the stamp of full maturity was marked 
on his brow—that the time was approaching 
when the sun of his existence would be de- 


























clining from its zenith, there were moments 
when a vague want was felt, hints that 
came, he knew not whence, of a yearning 
for some more warm and real sympathy than 
the shadows of great men and women could 
afford him. These longings came and passed 
away, but not for long ; and their stay was, 
at each return, more extended. : 

But whence could he satisfy them? His 
slight commerce with the men and women of 
the outer world had brought him in contact 
with none whose society promised in the 
slightest degree to fill the void that was 
growing in his heart, wider and deeper each 
day. 

One still, October day, Claude was pursu- 
ing his desultory rambles through the au- 
tumn forest, when the sight of a thin, blue 
smoke, wavering upward through the stirless 
air, attracted his attention. He advanced 
with a feeling of vague curiosity, and soon 
perceived a sparkling fire, and distinguished 
amidst its crackling the voice of a woman, 
harsh and shrill. Advancing further, he 
found he was approaching a sort of gipsy en- 
campment, or the bivouac of one of those 
gangs of strollers, half actors, half conjurors, 
of the lowest order, that wander about 
France, stopping to display their perform- 
ances only at out-of-the-way villages and 
country fairs. All the party were absent 
with the exception of a woman, the speaker 
—whose hardened features and unsympa- 
thetic aspect kept the promise given by her 
voice—and a little girl of about thirteen or 
fourteen, small, dark, sharp-featured, but 
with limbs firm and faultless in their slight 
proportions, and wondrous wild, dark eyes, 
almost excessive in size, flashing from be- 
neath the masses of black hair that overhung 
her face. To her the woman was addressing 
herself in harsh and bitter reproaches, to 
which the child listened in the silence that 
becomes almost apathy in children who from 
their infancy are little used to any other 
tone. 

Finding how slight was the effect of her 
words, the woman sprung at the girl, and 
ere she could eseape or parry the blow, struck 
her severely with a faggot on the naked 
shoulders. The stroke was a heavy one, yet 
the child uttered no ery. 

“Ah! little wretch! You don’t care 
We'll see—take that ! ’’ and, seizing her, the 
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her victim a shower of blows. At first the 
girl writhed in silence, then, pain and passion 
overcoming her enforced stoicism, she burst 
into wild, ringing shrieks of rage and agony, 
that thrilled through every fibre of Claude’s 
heart. 

Springing forward, he grasped the aston- 
ished tormentor, and, with a voice tremulous 
with generous emotion, indignantly re- 
proached her cruelty. Her wrath, for a mo- 
ment checked by surprise, now only directed 
itself into a new channel, and with fierce 
abuse she turned on the child’s defender. 

Claude had no arms to meet such an 
attack, and, after a fresh protest against the 
woman’s brutality, he turned and left the 
spot, throwing a glance of pity and a word 
of sympathy to the sobbing child, whose 
slight frame still quivered with pain and 
excitement. 

Claude returned to the village inn, which 
was his temporary abode. He dined, lighted 
his pipe, an? sat down to the enjoyment of 
his customary reveries. But, the shapes he 
was wont to invoke came not; one face—a 
wild, elfin face, with heavy, black hair and 
great, lustrous eyes; one form—a slight, 
agile, nervous one—always stood before him. 
He took a pencil and sketched them in 
varivus positions and attitudes, and formed 
plans of pictures in which this little figure 
was to form :the conspicuous object. 

“‘T must get this child to sit to me,” 
said Claude to himself; and he resolved to 
go on the morrow to the stroller’s camp, and 
offer the virago a few francs to obtain this 
purpose. 

The sound of a cracked drum and wheezy 
hand-organ came along the village street ; 
anon, & boyish voice proclaimed that on the 
following evening at seven o’clock, would be 
given by Signor Pandolfo, the celebrated 
Sorcerer of the South, a series of experiments 
in magic and prestidigitation ; that Madame 
Mondolfieri and Mademoiselle Edmée would 
perform le pas des Djinns, aided, ‘* by figu- 
rates of the locality ;*? * that Signor Pan- 
dolfo would further consent to execute 
various gymnastic exercises with the 
brothers Zingari; after which a variety of 
entertainments, followed by “‘ une piéce qui 
a pour intitulé Guillaume Tell, Déliberateur 

* The passages marked within inverted commas 


are taken verbatim from the progemme of such a 
performance as is here described. 





virago poured on the half-clothed body of 
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de Ja Suisse,’’ with all the stre 
company, would complete the p 
the evening. 


of the 
eagures of 


Claude was sitting by the window. He face 


opened his eyes and looked out languidly ; a 
lean lad, of about fifteen, with a large shock 
head and very conspicuous hands, feet, knees, 
and elbows, scantily attired in dirty, flesh- 
eolored, cotton hosiery and short, spangled 
drawers, was beating the drum to fill up the 
pauses of his programme ; behind him, with 
the organ and a monkey, came the wild-eyed 
child whose image had, for the last hour or 
two, been floating through Claude’s dreams. 
He got up, went into the street and joined 
the crowd of urchins and idlers that fol- 
lowed the strollers. Soon they got beyond 
the limits of the yillage ; then the boy slung 
the drum behind him, and flung over his his- 
trionic costume, a ragged, loose coat; he 
helped the girl to lade her shoulders with the 
organ, on the top of which the monkey 
perched himeelf, and the village idlers, seeing 
the artists retire into private life, and con- 
sequently cease to be objects of interest, 
dropped off in pairs and groups and re- 
turned to converse of the morrow’s perform- 
ance. 

Not 80, Claude. When the last of the 
idlers had turned away, he addressed himself 
to the little girl, whom he had hitherto 
followed at some distance, and unperceived, 
for she had walked along looking neither to 
the right nor left, but with the spiritless, 
apathetic air of one performing a task whose 
dull routine afforded no shadow of interest or 
excitement. 

She looked up. What a change came 
over the listless face !—every feature became 
instinct with earnest life ; the eyes gleamed, 
the lips broke into a radiant smile over’ daz- 
zling little teeth, and a warm glow spread 
itself beneath the dark, sallow, but transpa- 
.rent skin : 

‘* Ah! Monsieur?” 

** You are glad to see me, little one? ”’ 

It was very pleasant, Claude felt, to see 

‘any face light up so at his presence. 

*“* Glad, yes!" 

“What i is your name? ”’ 

‘* Edmée, Monsieur.” 

‘Should you like me to make a portrait 
of you!”’ 

“Of me, Monsieur''’ Another blush 
and smile. 
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“Yes; if you will sit, I’ll give you forty 
sous.’’ 
A pained expression crossed the child’s 


** Yes,—only——”’ 

“Only what? You won’t? 

“ Because— mother-——”’ 

The boy broke in with the half-laugh, that 
rough, bashful boys are wont to introduce 
their speeches with. 

‘* She's afraid ; the old woman’s always on 
the look-out for excuses to beat her. Ah, 
that’s an ugly customer—old hag! ”’ 

‘But if I ask her leave, and give her 
something ?”’ 

** Ah, then, perhaps.” 

Tt was settled that on the morrow Claude 
should make the requisite advances to the 
“hag,” and giving the forty sous to the chil- 
dren, by way of earnest-money, each party 
took their separate way,—one to the forest, 
the other to his inn. 

Next day the bargain was struck. A five 
frane-piece softened the obdurate nature of 
the hag, and she readily consented to Edmée’s 
giving as many sittings as Claude desired, 
provided they did not interfere with the 
double drudgery to which the child was sub- 
jected in her domestic and professional occu- 
pations. 

She was to Claude a curious study, in 
her moral as well as in her physical nature. 
Vicious example, uncontrolled passion of 
every bad sort,—brutal usage, fraud, force, 
the absence of all manliness, of all womanli- 
ness in those she lived with ; the absence of 
all tenderness, of all instruction,—such was 
the moral atmosphere in which she had 
grown to girlhood, such was the soil in which 
were sown a warm heart, an intense sensibil- 
ity, a bright intelligence, and a keen sense 
of all grace and beauty. Nota tint of vul- 
garity was in the child’s nature ; not a word 
passed her lips that had not a meaning, not 
a movement of her limbs but was replete with 
a strange, peculiar grace. 

Claude was fascinated by the elfin child, 
who, as she sat or stood before him, seemed 
not only to guess all his slightest intentions, 
but constantly suggested new ideas of form 
and symmetry beautiful beyond description. 
He sketched and painted her in every atti- 
tude; he sometimes feared to weary her, 
but when he expressed the fear, she shook 


Why not?” 








her head with one of her bright smiles, and 
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an emphatic ‘* Jamais!” so he went on 
painting, sowetimes talking to her, sometimes 
in a silence which lasted for hours, and which 
she never attempted to break. 

At length, after the fifth, positive, last 

appearance of the troupe, they pre- 
pared to collect their scanty properties and 
decamp, and with more than one heavy 
sigh, Claude bundled his baggage into his 
knapsack, armed himself with his stick, and 
started on the road to Paris; for his sum- 
mer wanderings were over, and he was going 
back to his quartier Beaujon to vitalize their 
fruits. 
His way lay through woods,—a part of 
the forest where he had first met Edmée, 
but quite in the opposite direction. At first 
he was thinking of her, sadly and pityingly, 
and with many conjectures as to the future 
fate of so strange a nature so strangely 
placed. 

Then, by degrees, the artist again came 
uppermost. He thought of the pictures he 
would paint, in all of which some hint, some 
movement, some expression taken from her, 
could be introduced with precious effect. He 
opened his sketch-book, and as he walked 
slowly on, he contemplated the innumerable 
studies of her with which it was filled. He 
looked up at last ; before him stood the orig- 
inal,—trembling, her great eyes rivetted on 
his face, with a look at once fearful, so 
earnest, 80 beseeching. 

‘* You, Edmée! ” 

Her breath came fast and thick, and her 
voice was hardly intelligible ; but, as she 
went on, it strengthened. 

“Yes! it is me; let me go with you— 
anywhere, I will be your servant,—I’ll do 
anything on earth for you; don’t be angry 
—I could not stay with them any longer— 
she beat me worse than ever, because she 
knew I was happy with you, and you were 
kind to me. Oh, let me go with you—let 
me go with you!” 

** But, child—your mother. I have no 
right to take you from her.” 

‘‘She’s not my mother, she’s only my 
step-mother; and my father is dead. I be- 
long to nobody—nobody cares for me. Even 
what I do for them, they only curse me for, 
and beat me when I can’t do the work they 
put me to. Oh, let me go with you—let 
me go with you! ”’ 

Claude’s hesitation was gone, and taking 








her little trembling hand in his, he led her 
on. ' 

Af the next town they approached, he 
gave her money and sent her to a shop to 
purchase some decent clothes; then he went 
to a little out-of-the-way inn, stopped to give 
her rest and food, and made her go and per- 
form her toilette. In half an hour, down — 
she came ; all traces of poverty, fatigue, and 
emotion vanished ; her neat dress sitting on 
her so gracefully, her wild hair ig in 
shining wavy bandeaux beneath her trim 
cap, her little Arab feet and firm slender 
ancles s0 symmetrical in high shoes and well- 
drawn striped stockings, and, above all, her 
oval face, 80 radiant with beautiful joy and 
gratitude. 

Claude felt very proud and happy. 

**So there you are, little one, you think 
yourself smart do you, hein? Well, so dol 
—I think you look charming.” 

She stood before him, smiling, holding out 
her skirts, as children do when their dress is 
admired. She broke into a short gleeful 
laugh of joy and triumph. 

‘*So you’re happy now! ” 

“Oh! Monsieur! ’’ She seized his hand 
and covered it with kisses. 

The tears sprang to Claude’s eyes; he 
drew her towards him, and resting his chin 
on her head, he began, in a voice of deep and 
quiet emotion, : 

‘“* Edmée, F do not know if I have done 
right in taking thee; at all events, it is done 
now; never, child, give me cause to think I 
have acted wrongly,—even foolishly, and 
with God’s help I will be a father and a pro- 
tector to thee as long as I live. Kiss me, 
my child.” . 

She flung her arms round his neck and 
clung to him long and in silence, and he felt 
it was very sweet to hold such communion— 
to claim such love, and trast, and gratitude 
from a human creature—sweeter than to hold 
imaginary unloving converse with the shadows 
of dead heroes and heroines. 

Claude Lafont was once more installed in 
his painting-room. As of old he dreamed and 
painted—painted and dreamed; but when 
the shadowy company was not sufficient to 
fill his heart and brain, he half woke up from 
bis reverie and went to the little sitting-room 
at the back that opened into a bit of a gar- 
den ; and there, ia winter by the sparkling 
fire and clean-swept hearth ; in summer at 
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the open door, round which trailed a vine, a 
climbing-rose and gay vulgar nasturtiums, he 
re-lighted his pipe, and half-dreaming, half- 
listening, heard the prattle, childish yet 
strangely wise, of Edmée, who, as she flut- 
tered about, or sat on a stool at his fee 

thought aloud in her own wild, suggestive, 

. *a,8 . aT 9 
conjectural way, hitting on singular glimpses 
of great truths that could only come tc her 
intuitively. 

By degrees Claude began to dream less 
and think more. 

Edmée was now fifteen. He felt that she 
had become something more than a child and 
a plaything, and that a certain responsibility 
weighed on him in the care of her, in the 
provision for her future. She had learnt, it 
is hard to say how, reading and writing since 
she had beehi with him. One day, when he 
entered the sitting-room, he found Edmée 
with a book on her knees, which she was 
studying with a puzzled air. 

‘* What are you reading there, child?” he 
inquired, carelessly. 

She held up the book. It was a volume 
of Voltaire. 

“The devil! where did you fish out that 
book? But you don’t understand it? ’’ 

She shook her head. 

“Mind this: when you want to read any 
thing, you must show it to me first—do you 
hear, little one? ”’ 

She arranged his chair, lighted his pipe, 
and sat down at his feet in silence. Claude's 
eyes were wide open, and full of earnest re- 
flection. Once or twice she looked up tim- 
idly, but, meeting no reply to her glance, she 
dropped her eyes again. 

She said at last, ‘‘ You’re not angry with 
me? ” . 

‘With yout Never!” 

**You see, I am afraid of nothing on 
earth but vexing you. I care for nothing on 
earth but pleasing you. Between these two 
thoughts lay all the cares of my life.”’ 

Strange! the pain and the pleasure Claude 
felt. He stroked her shining hair, kissed her 
forehead, and fell to thinking harder than 
ever. 

Next day, instead of putting on his dress- 
ing-gown, cap, and slippers, and retiring to 
his atelier, he, for the first time for many a 
long year at such an hour, donned coat, 
boots, and hat, eallied forth, and returned 
With a emall library—books of history, biog- 





raphy, religion, and some poetry ; all works 
the most perfectly suited to the purpose they 
were intended for. 

“There! you want to read—there are 
books enough for you. What do you say to 
that hein?” . 

She bounded round him and the books 
laughing, skipping, clapping her hands, in 
wild, beautiful delight. 

For months, between her light household 
duties, so quickly and happily performed, 
and the frequent sittings she still continued 
to give him, the books were studied with 
earnest attention. Some of them Claude 
already knew; the rest he now read, and 
constantly of an evening questioned his pupil 
drawing out and correcting her impressions 
with a pride and interest strangely new and 
pleasant to him. 

As he had anticipated, Edmée grew before 
his eyes into striking and remarkable beauty. 
He noted the progress with a mingling of 
pleasure and uneasiness, and watched over 
her with a jealous care. Few visitors came 
to his painting-room ; but, at the sound of a 
strange footstep, a look warned Edmée to 
retreat, and she fled through the back-door 
like a mouse into its hole. 

Another year and another passed by, and 
Edmée was seventeen. 

‘It is certain,” said Claude to himeelf, 
*‘ this cannot go on for ever. I am not im- 
mortal, and if some day a misfortune happens 
to me, what becomes of the child? I must 
find a husband for her! ”’ 

This is the French mode of settling all 
such affairs, which are conducted as any 
other matters purely of business might be. 

The idea was a good one, certainly ; yet 
many difficulties presented themselves. 
Claude’s mode of life, and unworldly, unbusi- 
ness-like habits made him the last man in 
the world to set about match-making. He 
knew nobody who in the least degree suited 
his notion of the sort of husband to whom he 
would confide the happiness of his adopted 
child. He had a vague consciousness that, 
in matrimonial affairs, there were trouble- 
some details of money matters to be gone 
through, and on this part of the question he 
felt dreadfully incompetent to enter. He 
was quite willing to give Edmée anything 
and everything he possessed ; but how much 
that might be, or how he was to find it out 
and get it in train, and what were likely to 
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be the pretensions or arrangements on the 
other side, it put him into a state of hopeless 
desperation to think of. All this he admit- 
ted to himself; but he did not admit—for 
the thing was too vague and unformed for 
admission of actual contemplation—that a 
little aching jealousy, a numb pain, lay at 
the bottom of his heart, when he thought of 
giving to another the treasure that for four 
years had lightened his life, and given him 
new and human feelings and a hitherto un- 
known love and sympathy with his race. 

Edmée was eighteen, and still Claude had 
found no busband for her. 

Hitherto he had worked alone; now, the 
thought and the care of her, the time he de- 
voted to her education and to her amuse- 
ment, rendered it impossible to him to do ell 
he had been wont to do in his painting-room. 
He resolved, therefore, to look out for a stu- 
dent—a good student—who might never in a 
word or deed break on the cloistral strict- 
ness and purity with which Claude’s jealous 
care had surrounded his pet. 

After long search the wonderful student 
was discovered, and installed in the painting- 
room. Paul was essentially a pattern stu- 
dent. The son of a rich farmer, he found 
painting the fields infinitely more to his taste 
than ploughing them—drawing his father’s 
oxen to driving them. The father, another 
pattern in his species, considered that his 
laborers might perform the ploughing and 
driving work, and that his son would not be 
wasting his time in spending it as his taste 
dictated. 

It was the féte at St. Cloud, and Claude 
went there in the omnibus, with Paul at one 
side and Edmée at the other. 

Arrived at the park, the sight of the peo- 
ple made him shrink a little. 

** Go on, children—I’ll follow you.” 

Arm in arm the joyous children went on, 
laughing and chatting gaily. 

‘* Yes,”’ said Claude to himself, “‘ they are 
young, they are happy, happy in themselves, 
happy in the scene, happy in each other’s 
society—if——”” 

A thought for the first time flashed across 
him with a thrill of such strange mingled 
contradicting sensations, that he passed his 
hand across his brow and stopped, then 
quickened his steps—he hardly knew why. 
But the thought that had struck into his 
brain, stayed there, and he took it and 
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handled and examined it and familiarized 
himself with it. Strange, it had never pre- 
sented itself to him before! Here was the 
busband he had been looking for for Edmée 
during the last two—three—years. Here, 
under his hand! Yes; it was the thing of 
all others to suit. If the father would but 
approve, he saw no obstacle. Paul—Paul; 
he would be but too happy—who would not? 
—to marry Edmée ; and Edmée—she liked 
Paul, she certainly liked Lim : how gay they 
were, what friends, how happy together ! Yes! 
he would go bravely into the thing, money 
matters and all, and present the question to 
the father. He did so, and before the week 
was out received a reply in the affirmative. 
The pattern farmer had looked favorably at 
the thing from the first. All he heard of 
Claude and his adopted child perfectly sztis- 
fied him. He gave the least possible amount 
of mystification to Claude’s brain about the 
question of finance, and expressed his readi- 
ness to the match taking place as soon as 
Claude and the young people thought fit. 

Claude was sitting at work with Paul. 
There was a long silence: the student had 
made one or two attempts to break it, but 
the monosyllabic replies of the master had 
discouraged these, and they were abandoned. 
At last Claude opened the matter lying 
heavy at his heart. 

‘You have never thought of marrying, 
Paul? ” 

Paul shifted his position a little, colored 
very vehemently, and replied that he never 
had seriously. 

‘* You ought to think of it, however, my 
good boy—why not now?”’ 

Paul replied ‘* That’s true.” 

There was a pause; Claude cleared his 
throat. 

*““Tf I found you a wife—a good, nice, 
charming, little wife—would that suit you?” 

‘* Well, perhaps so.’ 

‘* Do you know any one you could like!” 

“c O, eg ! ” 

Claude's heart fluttered. 

sé Who? ” 

“You don’t guess? 
but Edmée? ”’ 

** And do you think she likes you? ”’ 

“Ah! that’s what I want to know. 
Sometimes I hope so; at other times not.” 
** We'll find out, my lad.”’ 

Claude sat by the open door of the garden, 


Who could I like 
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in the warm, summer twilight—Edmée in her 
old place by his knees. 

‘* My child, I have been thinking a great 
deal about you.” 

She looked up hastily. 

“Do you know that you are of an age to 
think about being married t ” 

Heedless of the start she gave, for Claude's 
speech was all made up, and he feared that 
if he stopped it might stick in his throat and 
he would break down, he went on. 

He told her how long he had thought of 
this; how he felt the loneliness of the life 
she led ; how little a man like him was fitted 
to be the sole instructor, and protector, and 
companion of a young girl ; how he dreaded 
that a day might come—muet come, when, if 
she were not married, he would have to leave 
her alone and unprotected in the wide world ; 
how dreadfully this thought weighed on him ; 
how, until she was thus provided for, he 
never could feel happy or assured concerning 
her. Then he spoke of Paul: of his affec- 
tion for her; of all his good qualities; of 
what peace and joy he would feel in seeing 
her united to him ; and then, feeling he could 
not wait for her answer, he took her to his 
heart, kissed her, bid her think of all he 
had said, and took refuge in his painting- 
room, where he smoked five pipes without 
stopping. 

So the affair was settled, and the prepara- 
tions for the marriage, which was to take 
place in a fortnight, went on. Claude made 
himself very unnecessarily busy ; nay, per- 
fectly fidgety, when he might have kept 
quite still, and let other people manage mat- 
ters infinitely better than he could possibly 
do. 

It was the night before the wedding. 
Claude had been out occupied with the last 
arrangements, and returned home towards 
eleven o’clock. 

As usual, he opened the door with his 
latch-key, and entered the quiet little dwell- 
ing, whose silence struck upon him with a 
chill of disappointment ; for he had secretly 
hoped that Edmée would have been up to 
greet him, after the occupations of his busy 
day. He listened, but there was no quick, 
light step, no sound to indicate her con- 
sciousness of his entrance. Claude sighed, 
took up the dim light that had been left 
burning against his arrival, and instead of 
going to his room, turned into his studio. 





How deadly still it was! how deserted! the 
wan, quivering flame of the little lamp only 
made the gloom it could not pierce more 
heavy, and as its wavering light flashed and 
faded over the faces of the pictures, they 
seemed to shudder on him while he passed. 

And so it was all over, and she was already 
gone from him, and the old, lonely, loveless 
life was to be begun again, now that he was 
so much less able and fitted to lead it than 
formerly. Art is great, and noble, and ele- 
vated, and he who pursues it with all his 
energies cannot fail to profit thereby. But, 
art is not enough to fill man’s life alone. 
Art will be worshipped as a sovereign, and 
if courted in right guise, sometimes conde- 
scends to let the votary kiss the hem of her 
garment, and nowand then bestows on hima 
smile. But she gives no more than this, and 
though for a time it may satisfy him, there 
comes a day when he would resign all the 
favor she ever accorded him, for a little 
human love, and a little human sympathy. 
Claude had felt this before he had attained 
these. Now he had known them, and was 
about to loose them—for ever. 

The perfume of flowers—the flowers she 
had placed there that morning, before he 
went out, drew him tothe table. A note lay 
on it—a note in her handwriting, and directed 
to himself. 

A mist passed over his eyes, as he opened 
and sought to read the contents, written in a 
trembling hand, and here and there blurred 
and blotted, how,—he knew. 

‘‘ My dear, dear friend ; my only friend— 
forgive me if you can for the pain Iam 
causing you, and above all, O above all, do 
not think your poor child ungrateful. But 
I cannot marry Paul; my heart revolts from 
it. Indeed, indeed, I have done every thing 
I could to reconcile myeelf to it, because 

ou wished it; and I know he deserves a 
etter wife than I could make him ; it is not 
any foolish, wicked pride, or self-conceit on 
my part that turns me from him; but I 
cannot love him, poor Paul, and when he 
knows this he will learn to forget me, and 


marry some one better worthy of him. So | 


Lam going away, because I know all the 
a you have concerning me, feeling how 
little I am now fit for any other life than the 


happy one I have led with you these last 
years. Do not be afraid for me: I am 
young, and strong, and able, and willing to 
work, and God will not desert me. 

“‘ And later, when Fam quite a woman, 
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and have 
world, an 
come back to 
again in the old way, and you will see that 
your child only left you for awhile, because 
she loved you so dearly that she could make 
this great and terrible srcrifice now, to in- 


ot used to make my way in the 
f Jearnt to obtain a living, I will 
uw, and we will be happy 


sure your future comfort. Iam going into 
service, and when I have got a ES. will 
write to you, my own dear friend, but I will 
not tell you where I am, for fear you should 
come to take me back again, and if you did, 
I know that I am not strong enough to. refuse 
to go with you. 

“God bless you, and O my dear, best, 
only friend, believe that I love you, now I 
am leaving you, better than ever [ did in all 
my life, and that the only happiness I look 
to on earth is the idea of going back to you. 
And I will come to you before long: God 
will bless. my work, and we shall meet 
again, and forget this heavy trial; I am 
sure of it. Once more, blessings. on you. 

‘‘ Your poor child, EpMes.”” 

His heart, then, had not misgiven him in 
vain: she was gone, actually and positively. 
—Whither and to what? The thought nearly 
drove him wild: that little, young, helpless, 
beautiful creature, unsuspicious and. inexpe- 
rienced as an infant, gone out alone and un- 
protected into that great, wide world of guile, 
and sin, and. suffering, and temptatiou, under 
every form and every treacherous disguise ! 

He knew her courage, her resolution, her 
high heart ; but, were these enough to guard 
her alone against the danger whose name is 
Legiont And would not these very qualities, 
aided by the wild spirit of independence and 
adventure her gipsey blood and early train- 
ing had. infused into her, tend to induce her 
to bear up against, every difficulty, to brave 
every hardship in the pursuit of the aim she 
had. imposed on herself? 

And now, where to look. for her? 

For three days, Claude Lafont,, aided. by 
Paul, sought her, sorrowing, through every 
part.of the great metropolis; and sought in 
vain. The fourth, Paul proceeded on his 
mission alone, for. Claude lay on his.sick bed, 
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insisting on. remaining, alone, that the quest 
might not be for a day interrupted. 

Slowly the eveniag reddened and paled, 
and the hush end dimness of twilight fell 
upon the sick-room, and for the first time 
since Edmée’s departure, Claude slept, 

Presently the door opened, and a shadow 
stood on the threshold, noiseless and breath- 
less ag shadows are; then it: glided across 
the room, paused, stood, and finally kneeled 
by the bed-side. The sleeper’s labored 
breathing stopped suddenly, he was not yet 
awake, and still he was listening—sometbing 
—a consciousness, a hope, was rising in him, 
combating, the numbness of slumber; he 
started, stretching out his arms, and pro- 
nouncing Edmée’s name; it was Edmée’s 
voice that answered him ;. they were Edmée’s 
tears that. fell on him, Edmée’s kisses that 
pressed his. hot brow. Long. and silently. he 
held her close in his. embrace. 

‘Thou wilt. not leave mie again? ’” 

‘* Never, never, never! O forgive me—if 
you knew one half of what I have suffered! 
—not of hardship or misery—I had got 
abundant means to secure me from that—but 
from the separation from you! 0, I could 
not live longer without seeing, you! I 
thought just to steal back—have one glance 
at you—and then—then I knew not, cared 
not—what might become of: me ;, and I find 
you—thus! ” 

‘* Edmée, tell me what. was: the reason 
you would not marry Paul? You did not 
love him. Did you—do you love. any 
other ? ”’ 

She clung, to him,. hiding her face.and 
weeping silently. 

** You will not tell me.? ”” 

**T cannot.” 

A wild, trembling, thrilling hope traversed 
the obscurity of Claude’s brain. 

“Tg it—I?” 

‘* Who could it-be but. you!:”’ 

And so Edmée. was, married—but not. to 
the. pattern. student,, son. of. the pattern 





racked with pain, and. grief, and fever, but 


farmer, 





Tx '‘‘ Gop-sprep.’’—Being in conversation 
with an intelligent Staffordshire machinist, who 
was relating to me some es in his personal 
history, he said of. one event, that. it happened 
while he lived at ——, ** just at the time of my 
God-speed.”? He afterwards: told ‘me that’ this 


word was in common use, and meant‘ the leay- 
ing one’s house, in order to remove to a new 
home.’’. This ‘expressive word ‘ God-speed ”” 
was, however, quite new to me; and-as Ido not 
find it mentioned in “‘ N. & Q.,’? I heremakea 
note of it.—Notes and Queries. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
LIFE AT THE FRENCH WATERING- 
PLACES. 


Szarep at this moment, with the gently 
rippling waves making dulcet melody as they 
break over the pebbles beneath our window, 
we can fully appreciate the self-torture any 
luckless editor is undergoing in London, as 
he paces the burning flags of Pall-mall, and 
charitably wishes the rebellous Sepoys where 
he would so much like to be himself, namely 
at the bottom of the sea. The English are 
an amphibious race, and must find their way 
to the sea-side so soon as the dog-star rages ; 
like salmon, they have their periodical desire 
to visit the mighty ocean, and return with 
invigorated health and fresh energies to their 
tasks. But this longing for salt water is not 
confined to our side of the Channel; the 
French, stimulated by the endeavors to con- 
vert Paris into a seaport, have rushed off in 
a body to visit what the German recitative 
calls ‘* Ozean du Ungeheuer! ’’ and water- 
ing-places have sprung up as if by magic 
along the pleasant coasts of Normandy and 
Picardy. Suppose, then, that we pay them 
a flying visit in company with M. Félix Mor- 
nand,* who has constituted himself the 
champion of French sea-bathing places and 
doughtily defends them against the attacks 
of the rival establishments, which sit at the 
receipt of custom within telescopic range 
across the Channel. 

According to M. Mornand, tie present 
thirst for salt water which affects the Paris- 
ians may be referred to the German hydro- 
pathists ; but, after all, it seems to us that 
the doctors are still following the principles 
of Sangrado. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury they indulged in phlebotomy, now they 
adhere with equal perseverance to water, and 
possibly they will end by reverting to a 
happy combination of the two, and Gil Blas’ 
master will be honored in his grave as a 
mighty discoverer of the true art of healing. 
Now-a-days, all sufferers from nervous afflic- 
tions are sent off to sea, as well as those 
malades imaginaires at whom Moliere poked 
such fun. But we fancy they were really 
ill, and the unfortunate men whom Purgon 
martyrized in the seventeenth century were 
born just two hundred years too soon. They 
were, in point of fact, hypochondriacs suf- 
fering from the demon of indigestion ; and 


* La viedes Faux. Par Félix Mornand. Paris: 
H. Lachette. 





much suffering and many sols tournois would 
that poor Argan have saved if he had been 
sent to the sea-side. But in the time of M. 
Fleurant the tonic properties of the Thermal 
Thetis were almost unknown. The mineral 
waters, such as Vichy, Bourbonne, Plom- 
bieres, &c., were being visited, it is true, but 
aman would have been thought a maniac 
who plunged into the restless sea; and the 
feeling of the day may be best exemplified in 
the remark of Madame du Ludre, immortal- 
ized in the letters of Sévigné, when she said, 
‘Ah, Zésu! ma sere De Grignan, la dréle 
de soze que d’étre zetée toute nue dans la 
mer!” 

It was not till the Duchesse de Berry vis- 
ited Dieppe and bathed repeatedly, that the 
sea-side became a fashionable resort of the 
Parisians, and until very recently Dieppe, if 
not the only watering-place, had no cause to 
fear any dangerous rivalry. Now, however, 
all that is changed, and no fishing village so 
small but that it allures visitors by boasting 
the velvety nature of its sands, and by fitting 
up hotels. The French are beginning to be 
acquainted with the sea otherwise than 
through the classic voyage to Havre, and in 
fact are suffering from an embarras du choix. 
The entire coast from Havre to Ostend is in- 
vaded each summer by a countless swarm of 
bathers, and in their train necessarily moves 
all that valetaille of scamps and chevaliers 
d@’industrie who follow the Parisian travelling 
world, like vultures scenting their prey afar 
off. At the moment of writing, Paris is 
at the sea-side, and we all know that the 
habits and customs of the most frivolous city 
in the world are packed up with the gor- 
geous toilettes with which the ladies propose 
to dazzle the eyes of gentlemen in search of 
health, and who too often find a wife as the 
result of their summer trip. Let us, then, 
while enjoying our own sea-side, take a men- 
tal trip to those places where our new-born 
allies wash off the erugo of the capital, and 
lay in a fresh stock of health to enable them 
to stand the racket of the following winter. 

Of the French watering-places, Dieppe, as 
the oldest, must have precedence. It is a 
cleanly, well-built town, which results from 
the faci of its having been bombarded and 
burnt by the English in 1694: the great 
king swore in his wrath that it should rise 
from its ashes more brilliant and flourishing 
than before. A Sieur Ventabren, a self- 
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styled architect, was entrusted with the 
task ; he drew some magnificeut plans, but, 
of course, could not condescend to matters 
of detail. Hence the houses were all built 
without staircases, and to this day the Diep- 
pese go up to bed by means of a ladder, or 
something approaching to it. Still, this was 
a capital exercise for the maritime popula- 
tion, and initiated them in the art of climb- 
ing betimes. 

It seems curious that, according to our 
author, the authorities at Dieppe do very lit- 
tle for the comfort of the bathers, although 
the prosperity of their town depends upon 
them ; and any one venturing to bathe at 
high water will assuredly meet with the fate 
of C&dipus, as far as his feet are concerned. 
The beach is very steep, and encumbered 
with cordage, &c., but the municipality di- 
rects its attention solely to the proper main- 
tenance of decency, in an uncompromising 
spirit which would gladden the heart of the 
Marquis of Westmeath. It is, indeed, curi- 
ous that the English, generally so straitlaced 
in such matters, are so far behind their Con- 
tinental neighbors in the matter of bathing 
toilette ; but we hope this will undergo an 
amelioration ere long, not from impossible 
legislation, but through the united remon- 
strances of seaside visitants. Our author 
appears extremely shocked at the conduct of 
English demoiselies at Dieppe, and says :— 
‘** But that which cannot be sufficiently ad- 
mired in this aquatic community is the 
* peaceable demeanor of the chaste and timid 
English girls, who assuredly would never 
venture to risk an allusion, even of the most 
roundabout nature, to the necessary gar- 
ment, and yet pass the day seated on the 
beach in modestly watching the gentlemen 
enjoying their maritime sports.’’ 

The Pollet, once an illustrious faubourg of 
Dieppe, has lost much of its ancient renown, 
and is now only a suburban congregation of 
houses without character or elegance. That 
quaint costame which once formed the de- 
light of masked balls and the Opéra-Comique 
has almost entirely disappeared : still the vis- 
itor to Dieppe has plenty of excursions to 
amuse him. Close at hand is Caesar’s camp, 
about which antiquaries have held a terrific 
war of paper, some asserting that it is the 
site of an ancient Roman city. At no great 
distance, too, is the memorable field of 
Arques, where Henri of Navarre so nearly 
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succumbed to the ventripotent Mayenne. A 
column of no great architectural pretensions 
has been erected on the field, to indicate the 
spot where the Béarnais stood during the 
action. Or, when wearied with historical 
reminiscences, the visitor can find plenty of 
amusement in the rustic guinguettes, where 
dancing is carried on with all the untiring 
energy of the Norman race. 

Tn conclusion, we may remark that gour- 
mets cannot be recommended to visit Dieppe, 
for hunger is the only sauce to the very 
Spartan food. Normandy, which supplies 
Paris with fat oxen, reserves none for its 
own consumption. We need say nothing 
about the wine, for Normandy is notorious 
for its miserable adulterations, which are 
passed off to confiding Cockneys under the 
tempting name of Bordeaux. Of course, as 
Dieppe is a seaport, there is no chance of 
procuring any fish worth eating, and the few 
specimens brought to market suggest a far 
from, flattering remembrance of the Rue 
Montorgueil. Poor Gérard de Nerval boasts 
in one of his books of having eaten in a 
Norman port some fish almost as cheap as in 
Paris. We fancy he might have added, 
without any exaggeration, almost as fresh. 
The oysters, of which large beds are kept up 
along the Arques, are, however, fat and 
abundant, and in this respect far superior to 
the celebrated Rocher de Cancale, where the 
molluscs are hardly ever served up to stran- 
gers. Our author mentions how he was dis- 
illusionized at that classic spot. By the ex- 
ercise of great diplomacy, himself and a 
party of friends succeeded in inducing the 
guardian of the oyster-beds at the Rocher to 
let them taste his dainties. The oysters were 
insipid and lean, and, worse than all, though 
sold by the hundred, the tally was evidently 
short. One of the gentlemen, striving to be 
facetious, inquired, ‘‘ My good woman how 
many oysters go to the hundred here?” 
“Seventy, Sir,’ the good woman replied, 
mechanically ; and the questioner was shut 
up at once. 

Some few years ago, two or three ladies, 
tired of wounding their feet on the pebbly 
beach of Dieppe, and sharing with the pro- 
fanum vulgus the stereotyped pleasures of 
sea-bathing, resolved to go in search of 

——quelque endroit écarté, 
Ou de nager en paix on eit la liberté. 


The feminine captain of this coasting expedi- 
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tion had the good fortune to disinter Trou- 
ville, 2 small seaport in the Calvados. It 
has been whispered that speculation had 
something to do in the matter, for the ladies 
possessed some sterile land at this spot, which 
was oot of the slightest value till fashion 
pitched its tent there. Some feuilletonistes 
were carried over to sing the praises of the 
new bathing-place. The world remembered 
that Isabey and Mozin had exhibited for sev- 
eral years past charming pictures and views 
taken at Trouville. The battle was won: 
land gained a fabulous price, and the batha 
of Trouville were established. At present, 
Trouville affords the perfect édw2ov of a Nor- 
man village sunk in the slough of barbar- 
ism: but those desirous of seeing it under 
that aspect must make haste, for the trowel 
and civilization make rapid progress. The 
sands are soft as ermine, and this is the in- 
contestable superiority which Trouville has 
over Dieppe. There is no bathing establish- 
ment, but merely a few tents of striped can- 
vas, while the bathing men carry old per- 
sons pick-a-back into the sea. There is a 
grand confusion of the sexes, and a young 
father may frequently be seen giving a swim- 
ming lesson to his wife and daughters. 
Bachelors, however, are kept at a respectful 
distance, less through fear of danger, we 
fancy (for a woman in a bathing-dress is pro- 
tected from the malocchio), than to invite 
them to cherish and desire the legitimate 
knot of wedlock. Nor is there any gallery 
or terrace on the beach from which to con- 
template these aquatic evolutions, and hence 
young English visitors to Trouville are to be 
pitied: their occupation is completely gone. 
As for amusements, they need not be ex- 
pected in this out-of-the-way spot: a stroll- 
ing company of poor players now and then 
exhibits in a barn, or some stray vocalist 
gets up a lugubrious concert. But the great 
charm of Trouville is the perfect isolation of 
society ; every visitor converts himself for the 
nonce into a misanthrope. The spirit of 
caste reigns tyrannically at Trouville: there 
are a Faubourg St. Germain and a Faubourg 
St. Honoré. The gentlemen amuse them- 
selves: by cheapening fish at the port; the 
English by gong to see their meat weighed 
—a business which they never neglect in any 


place, our author maliciously adds—while the | Lo 


aldies dress themselves magnificently thrice a 
day. As aspecimen of the refined barbarism 





Trouville has attained, we may mention that 
the only pastry-cook is at the same time a 
master butcher. On one table the legs of 
mutton are exhibited, on another tartlets. 
There are a few venerable coaches in the vil- 
lage for excursions on éerra firma, the prin- 
cipal of which being to the Chalet, a charm- 
ing spot belonging to M. Ulrich Guttinguer, 
a distinguished littérateur. Other excur- 
sions may be made to the Chateau de Beau- 
mont and the valley of Hennequeville, which 
offer some magnificent views. 

The hotel-keepers of Normandy have a 
proverbial well-merited renown for covetous- 
ness, and we may here quote a truly sublime 
remark referring to one at Trouville. A 
legitimist gentleman, who bears a name too 
well known in the annals of the Restoration, 
established himself without suspicion at the 
house of this Rolando among publicans. At 
the end of'a week an enormous bill was 
handed to him amounting to three louis a 
day, and he naturally refused to pay. It 
was referred’ to an arbiter, necessarily a 
Trouvillian; but even he was startled at the 
exorbitant charge, and greatly reproached his 
countryman. ‘‘ Spare such people as those! ’’ 
replied the host, ‘* nonsense ; they have done 
too much injury to France!’’ ‘‘ You are 
right,” said the arbiter, conquered by such 
a display of liberalism ; and he condemned 
M. de P. to pay the amount. 

The annual stay of the ex-royal family: at 
Eu, the visits of Queen Victoria, and the 
consecration of the entente cordiale beneath 
the umbrageous foliage of the park surround- 
ing the ancient residence of the Guises, 
gained Tréport a high reputation as a sum- 
mer bathing-place. It is, however, only a 
fishing village,’ like Trouville, although «it 
calls itself a town, and boasts of having been 
the portus ulterior of which mention ‘is made 
in Cesar. A portion of the expedition 
against King Harold probably sailed from 
Tréport; and the Normans when converted 
into Englishmen, paid frequent visits to it, 
though generally with a torch in their hands. 


Tréport'was fired four times: by its former . 


citizens, not only in the middle ages, but as 
far down as the reign of Francis-I., as is at- 
tested by the following quatrain extracted 
from the poetic gazette of some contemporary 
ret : 


‘* Par un ribaud et faute de support, 
L’an wil cing cent quarante-cing compris, 
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Le second jour de Septembre, fut pris 
Et mis a feu des Anglais le Tréport.”’ 
But such repeated fires have not embellished 
Tréport, and ‘a single bombardment, like that 
of Dieppe, would have been of much 
greater service to the town. It is a mass 
of ugly buildings congregated on a tall 
cliff, or scattered over the escarped hill on 
which the church is built. At a distance, 
Tréport is very picturesque, but it is entirely 
the distance that lends enchantment to the 
view ; on closer inspection, Tréport is far 
from satisfactory. The beach is more un- 
pleasant than that at Dieppe, and the mu- 
nicipality do not pay the slightest attention 
to clearing away the rubbish brought in with 
the tide. This seems to be the prevalent 
fault of French watering-places, and we feel 
rather surprised at it, for we always under- 
stood, when we grumbled about the careless- 
ness in such matters at home, that they 
managed such things better in France. 
During the last reign a palace was built 
here for the young Comte de Paris, which he 
visited annually, but at present it is neg- 
lected ; the bathing establishment is confined 
to some twenty tents in very bad condition, 
and here and there a plank is laid down for 
the bather to reach the sea without lacerat- 
ing his feet. The principal object worth vis- 
iting is the church, which is built in a very 
curious fashion, and is highly picturesque. 
There is no theatre or dancing establishment, 
and persons desirous of amusement go to 
Eu and its magnificent forest. A fine road, 
though very sandy, and exposed to the fierce 
rays of the sun, eonnects the two villages, 
and omnibuses run hourly. Eu, situated in 
a valley on the banks of the Bresle, is an 
ugly built place, which attained a factitious 
renown during the past reign by the presence 
of a luxurious court. The chateau, which 
was at that day the fortune of Eu, stands in 
the heart of the town, and is only separated 
from it by a wall. It was built by Duke 
Henri de Guise (le Balafré) in 1578. It is 
a very picturesque edifice, and the restorations 
have been effected with so much taste that 
it is difficult to distinguish the old part from 
the new. Eu, like the majority of princely 
residences, has undergone strange and numer- 
ous vicissitudes. Here it was that the 
Duchesse de Guise, after the assassination at 
Blois, retired to deplore her husband,—per- 
haps her own weakness; and by one of 
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those sudden accesses of piety, so peculiar to 
the tumultuous heroines of that gallant pe- 
riod, like a modern Artemisia, she raised a 
superb mausoleum to the man who had 
crushed her wrist in his iron gauntlet, and 
forced her to be present at the murder of 
the handsome Saint-Mégrin. Here, too, the 
firm and tender Amazon of the Fronde, the 
conqueror of Orleans in petticoats and cor- 
nette, the intrepid artillerist of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, Mademoiselle d’Eu, de Dombes, 
and de Montpensier, the great Mademoiselle, 
in short, who became owner of the chateau 
on the death of the last Guise, spent the long 
exile to which she was condemned for so 
strenuously refusing the hand of a king. 
Here, too, after all the disgrace incurred 
through her love of that fortuneless and insig- 
nificant younger son, she saw once more, and 
adored more than ever, that strange Péguil- 
hem, that pallid husband of princesses, in 
whom then as ever, she found, in return for 
80 many sacrifices, the most ungrateful, cold, 
and egotistical of men. In 1793 the Chatean 
d’Eu was seized the furniture sold, and the 
pictures sent to Dieppe. The nation decreed 
that it should be converted into a military 
hospital, but eventually presented it to the 
senators of Rouen. General Rampon took 
possession of it during the Empire, and the 
spurred boots of the soldier of fortune 
scratched the inlaid flooring over which the 
gaily dressed followers of the great houses of 
Bourbon and Lorraine had once moved in 
such stately fashion. The Emperor, in his 
turn, took a fancy to the chiteau, and at- 
tached it to the domains of the crown. In 
1814, the chateau was restored to the Orleans 
family. In 1821, the ex-king of the French 
returned to it for the first time. He had 
been educated at the Chateau de Lamotte, 
about two leagues from this residence. 
Hence, one of his first commands was to pre- 
serve the old chateau at any price; and 
from that period to the end of his reign he 
displayed a marked predilection for this his- 
toric abode. 

The chief attraction of visitors to the 
Chateau d’Eu used to be the collection of 
pictures (dispersed in consequence of the de- 
cree of the 13th January, 1852, relating to 
the Orleans property) commenced by the 
great Mademoiselle, who transferred here 
her paintings from the Chateau de Choisy. 
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The pictures were arranged without any re- 
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gard to chronology, and formed a strange 
pell-mell, representing a perfect image of 
life, or rather of death. Here you could see 
La Fayette elbowing the Emperor ; Lous XI., 
Gabrielle d’Estrées ; Charles the Bold, that 
other Duke of Burgundy who had Fenélon 
as his preceptor; the Duchesse de Berri 
(daughter of the Regent) minced next to 
Pére la Chaise ; and the full-length portrait 
of the Duke de Nemours at the attack on 
Constantinéh had as pendants, on the right, 
the Duke of Marlborough, and, on the left, 
Prince Eugene. As for the famous Victoria 
Gallery, the frames destined for the members 
of the two royal families, including the king 
consort, gaped in vain. It was the same 
with the large pictures; only a few episodic 
sketches were finished relating to the mem- 
orable visit, the breakfast under the trees, 
the drives in the char-i-banes, the disembar- 
kation of the queen, and other inspirations 
of the same force. But the gems of the 
gallery were the two celebrated pictures 
known as the ‘‘ Déjefiner aux Huitres,’’ and 
the ‘* Déjefiner au Jambon,”’ curious as evi- 
dences of the complete forgetfulness of their 
dignity as men and kings which rulers ex- 
hibited in the glorious times of furbelows and 
laces. 

The internal decoration of the chateau is 
rich but far from magnificent. Each mem- 
ber of the royal family had a complete suite 
of rooms, and there was room for friends: 
Guizot, Marshal Soult, Lord Aberdeen, and 
the principal members of the defunct cabinets 
of England and France have found lodgings 
there. The conqueror of Neézib also re- 
ceived hospitality there, and occupied the 
room of the conqueror of Toulouse. (*) 
What would Henri le Balafré have said 
could he have foreseen that not merely a 
Huguenot but an infidel should sleep the sleep 
of the just beneath his roof? The sleeping 
apartment occupied by the king and queen was 
not distinguished from the others by an extra 
ornamentation. We must do Louis Philippe 
the justice of saying, that personally he dis- 
‘ played almost a republican contempt for lux- 
‘ary. His study at Eu deserves especial men- 
tion. On the chimney was a pendule of the 
* hotel garni type ; before the window a wal- 
. But-wood writing-table, stained with ink, and 
a leather chair; the whole not worth two 
‘pounds at a sale. But the king was inex- 
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altered—it was even carried off clandestinely 
—but all was of ro avail. His majesty, in 
this matter played the absolute monarch. 
Another thing worthy of a visit to Eu is 
the royal kitchen, most eminently political 
and international. You could hardly believe 
there were so many pots and puns in the 
world as may be seen here. The hierarchy 
of flunkeyism was strictly kept up here; 
there were dining-rooms for each class of liv- 
ery—one for the footmen, another for the 
stables, a third for the ladies’-maids, a fourth 
for the “‘ kitchen,” in the strict sense of the 
term, each served according to rank, for the 
world of atguillettes possesses its distinctions, 
delicacies, and castes. 

Before quitting Eu we are bound to say 
that the inhabitants are exceptions from the 
rest of the Normans; and the hotel-keeper 
of the Cygne Blanc is the only one in Nor- 
mandy in whom our author found two quali- 
ties rarely coupled—those of the aubergiste 
and the honest man. In fact, when you are 
at Eu, you can scarcely believe you are in 
Normandy, so refreshing is the relief from 
being plundered on all sides. 

Of Havre we need to say but little, as the 
bathing world is swallowed up in the number 
of commercial men. As a statistical fact, 
we may mention, however, that it is the dear- 
est town in France, and the living generally 
very bad. But at an hour’s distance is a 
charming new bathing-place lately sprung up, 
known by the name of Cabourg Dives, and 
historically remarkable as the spot whence 
William the Conqueror set sail for England. 
The sands are magnificent, and speculators 
have already commenced building, and 
Cabourg is destined to attain a great popular- 
ity, for man is fond of change—the earth re- 
volves— the Channel has its ebb and flow. 
Surely, then, we may say : 

‘* Tl nous faut du nouveau, n’en fat-il plus au 
monde;”” 
and we fancy it will be found at Cabourg. 

Boulogne, our next halting-place, has be- 
come a thoroughly English colony, and the 
few Frenchmen left in the town are employed 
in waiting on, feeding, lodging, carrying, 
driving, warming, shaving, hair-cutting, 
dressing, MM. les Anglaise. All the pros- 
pectuses, signs, provocations, flatteries, are ex- 
clusively addressed to them. An English 
paper is published at Boulogne. The Guides 





orable: he was implored to have his furniture 


to the environs are in the eame language. 
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French and English money is received indif- 
ferently, or rather a marked preference is 
given to English sovereigns and shillings over 
French francs and louis. The money- 
changers almost decline to receive French 
gold at par. The landlord of the hotel 
where our author put up addressed him in 
English: then perceiving his mistake, said 
‘Monsieur est étranger;’’ and assumed 
what was once his mother tongue. When 
he entered a café he was offered soda-water, 
ginger-beer, and porter. At dinner, roast 
beef, sherry, ale, and all the puddings of the 
three kingdoms were sure to make their ap- 
pearance. All the cabarets—and there were | 
plenty of them in the town—bear signs as 
follows: Prince of Wales, Queen Victoria, 
Castle of Edinburgh Tavern. At the gates 
of Boulogne, on the road to Calais, and a 
couple of steps from the column, is an es- 
taminet dedicated to Marlborough. Our au- 
thor adds, with French indignation, ‘‘ Why 
not to Wellington ‘—that will come : let the 
manes of his grace be patient for a little 
while, and Waterloo will have its hero like 
Ramillies, Malplaquet, and, without doubt, 
Trafalgar too.”’ 

It is quite certain, then, that if ever the 
entente cordiale were to be broken up, one 
town in France would remain faithful to it, 
for Boulogne would be ruined by a war with 
England. Still, it must be allowed that 
Boulogne owes its increasing development to 
the invasion of the English. The streets 
and shops are equal to any to be found in 
the most elegant parts of Paris. The upper 
town is precisely in the same state as when 
it was besieged by Henry VIII., in 1544, as 
may be seen by an old engraving kept in the 
town museum. Near one of the gates of 
the town is a fountain, bearing a collossal 
bust of Henri II., who is held in great 
esteem by the citizens, for the following valid 
reason: When Henry VIII. took possession 
of the town, he said he would only give it 
up for a very large sum, rightly considering 
it as one of the keys of France. At length 
it was agreed that Henry should receive two 
million gold crowns, and give up possession 
on St. Michael’s day, 1554. This treaty was 
signed at Ardres in 1546; but, in the inter- 
val, Henry VIII. and Francis I. both died, 
and Henry II. of France, finding that his 
illustrious father had been too liberal in 





many matters, and more especially in the 
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ransom of Boulogne, refused to ratify the 
treaty. He pretended to arm, and eventu- 
ally gained possession of Boulogne at the 
enormous discount of sixteen hundred thou- 
sand crowns. But the English, naturally an 
energetic race, and persevering in their de- 
signs, did not hold themselves beaten. After 
the lapse of three centuries they have re- 
turned to the charge, and recaptured the 
town much more surely than Henry VIII. 
had ever accomplished. It is entirely their 
own at present. 

The Museum of Boulogne is worth visit- 
ing by the stranger: it contains a curious 
collection of birds, a cabinet of medals, and 
a gallery of Asiatic arms and idols. Here, 
too, are preserved the car, speaking-trumpet, 
and instruments of the luckless Pilatre du 
Rosier and his companion, picked up after 
the destruction of his balloon and his awful 
death on the 15th of June, 1785. An obe- 
lisk has been erected in the warren at Wime- 
reux, Close to the spot where he fell, bearing 
an inscription commemorative of the tragic 
event. At Wimereux the first Emperor 
formed an immense port for the shelter of 
the flotilla intended to act against England. 
It is now rapidly silting up, and will soon 
disappear entirely. Between Wimereux and 
Boulogne is the memorable column erected to 
the glory of the Emperor by the army and 
navy. It was completed by the Restoration, 
in remembrance—risum teneatis—of thé 
Charter and the happy return of Louis le 
Désiré. Still, the column will ever be a me- 
morial of the foundation of the Legion of 
Honor, for the first distribution of crosses by 
the hand of the Emperor took place a few 
paces beyond, in the plain of Terlinchton. 

“Tf my heart is taken out after my 
death,” said Mary Tudor, with an expiring 
sigh, “‘ the word Caxais will be found en- 
graved on it.’”’ The traveller would certainly 
have some difficulty in appreciating this ro- 
mantic idea, for Calais is truly a dreary spot 
at present. There seems to linger a curse 
over the place, and its decadence, though 
gradual, is certain. Long streets, in which 
the grass is growing ; a few silent passers- 
by; old, inanimate houses, which no longer 
retain their Gothic physiognomy ; a solitary 
promenade, planted with trees, on the ram- 
parts, where the inhabitants go at times to 
enjoy the fresh air, like prisoners, in the 
feudal ages, on the platform of a turret ; no 
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commercial activity in the port, and hardly 
any monuments—such is the Calais of to- 
day. The sea even seems joined in the con- 
spiracy against the town, for it is slowly re- 
tiring. The bathing, however, is excellent, 
and the sands form a gentle slope, which pre- 
vents any danger, as is too often the case at 
Boulogne. Our author, in a word, on visit- 
ing Calais, might have quoted (always sup- 
posing he was acquainted with them) the 
lines in the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses : ’’ 
*¢ Tt did not seem inhabited, 

But some vast city of the dead, 

All was so hushed and still !’’ 

Dunkirk, which town the French, with 
their amiable pertinacity, insist on calling 
l’Eglise des Dunes, is a new and regularly 
built town, divided into two distinct parts : 
the one which is seen, new, symmetrical, and 
carefully whitewashed; the other invisible 
and subterraneous, whose roofs are on a level 
with the pavement, and whose shutters open 
on the d#ottoir. Beneath each house is a 
profound cellar, not employed to hold casks 
and bottles, like an ordinary cellar, but a 
numerous population. It is possible that the 
repeated bombardments with which the Eng- 
lish indulged Dunkirk, led the inhabitants 
to live in this species of casemates, and the cus- 
tom has grown with their growth. You de- 
scend into the cellars, not through the inte- 
rior of the houses, but through trap-doors 
let into the pavement, and closed tightly at 
nightfall, or when the inhabitants are absent 
from home. In no other way can light and 
air penetrate into these vaults. But it must 
not be supposed that the poorer classes alone 
live in this way ; on the contrary, the cellars 
are furnished with considerable elegance, and 
are even let out to visitors in the summer 
months. Nothing is more common than to 
see a notice of the “lower part of a house 
to let: ’? but a visitor would hardly antici- 
pate that he would be compelled to go so 
very low. 

The sea is gradually retiring from Dun- 
kirk, and the immense piers run out a most 
hyperbolical distance to keep pace with its 
withdrawal. It is to be hoped that science 
will invent some method to prevent Dunkirk 
sharing the fate of Aiguesmortes and Har- 
fleur. This circumstance, as well as the 
out-of-the-way situation of Dunkirk, has 
hitherto prevented it becoming a fashionable 


. | like Saint Denis. 
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to travel an interminable distance in a bath- 
ing machine, on the risk of finding only a 
teacupful of water to represent the ocean, 
But the principle charm to visitors is the 


‘celebration of those quaint old fétes which 


form the delight of the population of Flan- 
ders, and which are held on every available 
occasion. The hero of the festivity is the 
Dunkirk Reuse (corrupted from the German 
Riese-Giant), who is kept when off duty in 
the clock tower of the church, whence he 
can only emerge holding his head in his hand 
He is joined by Gayant 
and his family from Douay, who have been 
brought thence in a special train overnight. 
We may mention here that the Gayant is a 
chevalier whose traditional bravery saved 
Douay on several occasions from the most 
imminent danger. The Reuse was a grand 
seigneur of Flanders, who excavated the port 
of Dunkirk. They are carried officially 
about on every occasion, and no féte can be 
held at Douay without Gayant and his wife, 
or at Dunkirk without the Reuse. These 
customs have evidently been engrafted on the 
Flemings by their Spanish conquerors. 
Gayant is simply a derivation of the Spanish 
Jayan, meaning giant. At the present day, 
these exhibitions of gigantic liberators are 
common in the Balearic Islands, and particu- 
larly in the provinces forming the old king- 
dom of Aragon. 

Ostend, the neighbor and rival of Dun- 
kirk in a sea-bathing point of view, is a for- 
tress, possessing in its streets all that rec- 
tangularity which is the despair of artists. 
There is not a trace left of the town which 
stood the memorable three years’ siege, dur- 
ing which Spain and the United Provinces 
expended eighty thousand men. What is to 
be seen now is bran new : not an edifice is to 
be found of a greater antiquity than a hun- 
dred years. As a general rule, regular 
towns are not particularly gay (witness 
Mannheim and Carlsruhe), and Ostend does 
not break through that rule. The surround- 
ing scenery is flat and monotonous to a de- 
gree, and we doubt whether a dozen trees. 
could be found within a circumference of five 
miles. In short, Ostend resembles anything 
rather than a place of amusement, and yet 
its prosperity as a watering-place augments 
every year, proportionately with its decrease 
as & commercial port and manufacturing 
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ble sands, to the privilege of being almost 
the only port of a pocket kingdom, and the 
line of railway bringing to it visitors from 
every part of Germany. 

The dyke is the great meeting-place of 
bathers, for as the surrounding country offers 
no attractions, visitors are forced to live by 
the sea-side. Life at Ostend is exactly like 
that on board ship, and though Frenchmen 
are apt to grow tired of it in a very short 
time, your stolid Germans and Flemings are 
delighted with their dolce far niente, and as- 
sume a nautical swagger as they pace their 
quarter-deck, in the shape of a long and ex- 
tremely ugly pier jutting out into the sea. 
There is no doubt of Ostend being a healthy 
spot, for every face you notice there is bloom- 
ing, and shows that the fresh sea breezes 
force their way through or over the confining 
ramparts. The principal place of. amuse- 
ment is the Casino, situated in the Hdtel de 
Ville, where balls are held during the season 
and strangers are allowed to enter gratis. 

One of the principal curiosities at Ostend 
is the oyster-bed, which is known creditably 
through the whole gourmet world of civilized 
Europe. Strange to say, the coast does not 
produce a single oyster. They are procured 
from England, and when they arrive at Os- 
tend are lean and poor, just as if they were 
suffering from the national spleen. After a 
short residence in the Ostend bed they re- 
cover their health, appetite, and good looks. 
In Paris, folk run mad after small oysters, 
the size, in the eyes of false gastronomers, 
constituting three-fourths of their merit. As 
they are sold by weight, the agents who sup- 
ply Véfour and the Café Anglais beg the 
owners to send them small oysters, so that 
the number which can be extracted from a 
barrel may be increased. The Ostend people 
are delighted to accede to this request, for it 
enables them to get rid of their small fry to 
their own profit, and keep the better oysters 
for mofe enlightened consumers. 

Altogether, Ostend may be recommended 
to those persons who go to the sea-side 
merely for the sake of the sea, and have no 
wish for other amusement than fishing and 
smoking. But if they like variety, we 
hardly think Ostend will satisfy them. We 
can speak from experience, and consider it 
the dullest hole to which ever a poor Eng- 
lishman was condemned to undergo penance 
and drink that inexorable biére de Louvain. 
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We think, on the whole, that Boulogne is 
decidedly preferable. 

From Ostend to Biarritz is a wondrous 
change—from the stolid phlegm of the beer- 
imbibing and beer-thinking Flemings to the 
vivacious, merry Gascons, who are honored 
each year by the presence of their emperor 
among them. This happy spot, nearly in 
the same latitude as the Mediterranean, has 
the added charm of tide and billows to at- 
tract the visitor. Biarritz is situated about 
six miles from Bayonne, and built on rocks, 
which rise sheer from the sea to the height 
of 150 feet. The winding of the coast at 
this point produces a very rough sea at 
times, which, driven by the north and wes- 
terly winds, dashes with a prodigious noise 
against the cliffs; but this has the advantage 
of raising a gentle breeze, which refreshes 
this unwooded and barren coast. This savage 
contest between the waves and the cliffs has 
produced numberless excavations in the 
rocks, the largest of which, representing a 
semi-circle of thirty-six to forty feet in diam- 
eter, and with a height of some twenty 
feet, has received the traditional name of 
the ‘* Chamber of Love.’ It is the pitiful 
adventure of the shepherd Oura and the 
shepherdess Edera surprised by the rising 
tide in this grotto, where they forgot the 
moments which procured this terrible cavern 
its erotic title. The sea has worn away the 
rock and produced a series of cavities here, 
which are called the Baths of Love. The 
cavern and baths present ample danger to 
those who dare affront the furies of this ter- 
rible Gascon gulf; and several young and 
lovely swimmers have been carried out to sea 
by the ebb-tide, in spite of the devotion of 
the most daring bathers. People still visit 
the Baths of Love, dauntless of the perils 
incurred ; but it is more prudent to shun 
them, and adhere to the commodious and safe 
beach of the old port, where a number of boats 
ply constantly to look after the swimmers who 
venture too far out, or are assailed by dizzi- 
ness. Here all the world bathes pell-mell, 
and it used to be most amusing to see the 
townsfolk flock in on certain days of the 
week from Bayonne in cacolets, or mules car- 
rying pack-saddles, with double compart- 
ments, on each side of which the visitor and 
the guide take their places, the equilibrium 
being preserved by adding weight to the 
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Bayonne, which stood for hire at the corner 
of the principal streets and squares ; and we 
may as well say that the conductors of these 
cacolets were generally young and pretty 
Basque women, which added considerably to 
the charm of these pleasant vehicles. 

In the sides of the rock looking down on 
the old port, spacious and convenient routes 
have been cut, whence the road commands 
the town, the beach, the sea, and the Doric 
colonnade of the vast warm-bathing estab- 
lishment. Following the path to the right, 
you arrive by an insensible acclivity upon the 
Atalaya, whence the eye surveys an immense 
panorama. On one side are the lighthouse, 
surrounding the point of St. Martin of Biar- 
ritz; the mouth of the Adour and flotillas of 
chassemarés and merchantmen steering to- 
wards the ocean; the coast of the Maren- 
cin; which is confounded with the ocean 
upon the horizon: on the other side, to the 
left, the dunes of Bebart ; the fine village of 
Guéthary, whose white houses are arranged 
in an amphitheatrical form; Soroa, and its 
crenelated tower ; Fontarabia, and the entire 
Spanish coast. At your feet are the waves 
breaking against the rocks and falling back 
in cascades, and before you the mighty At- 
lantic. On the side opposite the Atalaya 
extends a superb bed of sand, known as the 
Mill Coast: it is the meeting place of all the 
boldest swimmers. Here dangerous contests 
take place at times against the rampant 
waves ; but all possible precautions are taken 
to ensure safety, and there are several large 
basins here where inexperienced persons in 
the art of swimming can take a plunge with- 
out any risk. 

During the season, Biarritz is of course a 
cosmopolitan congress of celebrities of every 
description, and the fusion of French and 
Spanish nationalities is very peculiar. 
Without mentioning the merveilleux of the 
adjoining departments, and the Parisians, 
who are still rather a rarity, we find here 
the Béarnais, with his sharp and brilliant 
eye, his expressive and intellectual face ; 
the Basque of Quipuzcoa, active, careless, 
and true descendant of those valiant Canta- 
brians who waged so long a desperate war- 
fare against the Roman eagle ; the Catalan 
and Navarrese women, whom we will not 
attempt to describe, but refer our readers to 
‘** L’Andalouse’’ of M. de Musset; and 
finally, among this swarm of blonde and 
brunette beauties, with blue or black eyes, 
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milk-white or bistre complection, a simple 
grisette, the young girl of Bayonne, holds 
her ground honorably, and justifies the re- 
nown of her race, among whom an ugly 
woman is a phenomenon, in a country 
where grace and natural elegance are the 
common type. The public rooms occupy 
the first floor of an hotel recently built on 
the principal square. Newspapers, pam- 
phlets, publications of all sorts, music and 
instruments, are always to be found there. 
Although the coast of Biarritz is so arid—a 
fact easily explained by its geological compo- 
sition—it does not appear that the parching 
west wind is an insurmountable obstacle to 
cultivation, as has generally been assumed. 
An artist, a pupil of Girodet’s, M. Feillet, 
who has settled at Bayonne, has hit upon 
the fortunate idea of combating and conquer- 
ing prejudice andnature. He has built on the 
summit of the Cote du Moulin a hermitage 
which owing to his attention, is already sur- 
rounded by brilliant vegetation, and will 
eventually become a great attraction to the 
visitors at Biarritz. 

All along this coast legends swarm, and 
our readers will probably be thankful to us 
for omitting them here. A stock of legends 
is kept here to satisfy the popular demand, 
like relics of the ‘‘Grandee Armée ’’ at 
Waterloo. They are particularly careful 
to tell you the most appalling tales when 
the sea is beginning to swell and the storm 
broods over the coast: the mise en scene is 
then complete. So, whenever you visit the 
Atalaya, be cautious about entering into 
conversation with any old sailor. Thereis a 
cross on that terrible precipice we fancy 
planted there at the manufacture of the 
tenth legend relating to the spot. If you 
go to Biarritz, then, be on your guard 
against sailors and crosses; this is the ad- 
vice given you by a veteran bather, who 
has already undergone any quantity of 
legends while trying the relative merits of 
the Meditterranean, the German Ocean, the 
Channel, and a portion of the Atlantic. 

In conclusion, we may add that M. Mor- 
nand’s amusing book is not confined exclu- 
sively to sea-bathing. A second portion, to 
which we may possibly return, gives an ac- 
count of seme mineral waters in France and 
the adjoining countries, but the list is 
rather defective. We are bound to com- 
ee of the scanty space he has allotted to 

aden-Baden: but six pages he considers 
sufficient to describe that charmed spot, 
about which an entertaining volume could 
be written annually without any fear of 





exhausting the subject. 
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From Household Words. 
TO MY ELDERLY FRIENDS. 

Not long since, my staid and sedate 
readers, I confessed to being (as is the case 
with yourselves) in the ambiguous position 
of a person between two ages,—neither old 
. nor young. It is impossible to remain, like 
the bat in respect to the beasts and the birds, 
a continual outcast from both those two 
grand armies of the animal and the human 
kingdom ; and therefore I decide, perforce, 
to rank myself definitely with you. I enlist 
forthwith as one of the elderlies. When an 
inevitable act has to be performed, it is better 
to perform it cheerfully and gracefully. I 
take off my hat, respected friends, to salute 
you as fellow-travellers on the downhill of 
life ; and you see plainly, a certain propor- 
tion of gray in my short-cropped locks, and 
a broad pinkish spot on the coronal region of 
the cranium, entitle me to admission to your 
honorable society. Let us indulge in a little 
chat by the way, touching our common in- 
terests, and our future prospects. 

At our time of life, my dear confréres, 
there is one thing at least we ought to do; 
and that is, to take care of ourselves, and 
look forward to an evil and a rainy day. 
There are two ways of carrying out this 
desirable object. In the first place we must 
unite the wisdom of the serpent to the inno- 
cence of the dove. Much as we love our 
youngsters, we must manifest our affection 
for them moderately and discreetly. I do 
assure you we shall be greatly to blame, if 
we utterly yield to them the key, either of 
the castle or the strong-box. Let us hold 
our own, my worthy associates ; let us re- 
main masters of what we have ; let us con- 
tinue to be the heads of the family, and not 
its patronized dependants, till the very last 
moment. Abdication in any form, is a sor- 
rowful and a disastrous step, as has been 
proved from poor King Lear’s time, down- 
wards. People who have given up all, or a 
great deal, to their children during their 
lifetime, have seldom found the measure turn 
out well. It is quite possible to allow the 
youngsters to come forward in life without 
letting them push us entirely off the stage, 
or sending us completely to Coventry. And 
they may be apt to do so, if we don’t take 
care. It is not their special fault, poor 
things, but rather the general fault of human 
nature. Say what you will, gratitude is a 
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keen sense of favors to come: and if we are 
80 imprudent as to give up all, to place our- 
selves at the mercy of our juniors, to strip 
ourselves of the power of conferring future 
benefits,—we shall be wrong in wondering 
if even dutiful, and obedient, nay grateful 
children (not to mention nephews and 
nieces), turn out a little less assiduous in 
their attentions than they were before. I 
am sorry that this is not the ideal of human 
virtue; but it is the way of the world. 
Consequently, my respected co-mates, let us 
keep in our own hands the prerogative of 
slackening the purse-strings, or of tightening 
them, as our judgment shall direct. Because 
our refusal to yield old-established and sub- 
tantial rights does not in the least prevent us 
from giving timely help, from supplying the 
means (with prudent security) for well-con- 
sidered enterprise and promising exertions ; 
especially as there is another way in which 
we may try to provide for our future need. 
Those who sow not, have no right to expect 
to reap; if we do not do unto men as we 
would they should do unto us, we cannot 
complain at finding that they don’t do to us 
as we would they should. Now, there are 
many little acts of kindness, of charity, and 
of friendliness, which we may perform to 
some person (call him A.), although we may 
know that A. is never likely to return the 
favor ; but we do so in the hope that some 
other person, B., will turn up by-and-by, 
who will be as benevolently disposed to us, 
as we have been to the aforesaid A. There 
would thus be a sort of running debtor-and- 
creditor account of friendly offices going on 
between successive generations of men, which 
account is never exactly closed or balanced, 
because each new generation keeps the books 
open by its continued unsettled claims and 
payments. For instance, I visit and console 
A., in his dying illness perhaps; and, long 
after A. is dead and gone, and myself like- 
wise, B. repays the debt by acceptable assist- 
ance to my daughter or my grandchild. 
B.’s good turn will be rewarded by another 
from some unknown, possibly some unborn 
benefactor, C. ; and thus, my elder brethren, 
we may lay up a little sunshine against 
cloudy weather, when we shall be glad to 
see a friendly face beaming in to disperse our 
darkness, during our fits of hypochondria, 
indigestion, or gout. 
For, our comparatively solitary life is one 
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of the points of which we most complain ; I 
think, a little unreasonably. Old men can- 
not throng in herds, like boys out of school- 
hours, or lads ata fair. A certain solitude 
is necessary for the exercise of sober judg- 
ment and serious thought, both on things 
pastand things to come. It strikes me that, 
to be alone, is at times a necessary variation 
of our social existence. Study requires isola- 
tion for its successful pursuit ; and while we 
live, let usever learn. Life isshort; nature 
and art are so long! 

There is, however, an unkind measure by 
which a few persons strive to avoid living by 
themselves in their old age, which I will 
merely mention ; they selfishly prevent their 
ehildren (principally their daughters) from 
marrying, in order to retain them around 
them at home. Certainly, matches are now 
and then projected which it is the duty of a 
parent to oppose ; but there isa conscientious 
and sorrowful opposition, and an egotistical 
and captious opposition; and men and 
women, in their self-deception, may some- 
times mistake the one for theother. ‘‘ Marry 
your daughters, lest they marry themselves 
and run off with the ploughman or the 
groom,”’ is an axiom of worldly wisdom. 
* Marry your daughters,’’ I say, ‘if you 
ean do so satisfactorily, that they may become 
happy wives and mothers, fulfilling the 
destiny alloted to them by their Great Crea- 
tor. Marry them, if worthy suitors offer, 
lest they remain single and unprotected after 
your departure. Marry them, lest they say 
in their bitter disappointment and loneliness, 
‘Our parents thought only of their own 
comfort and convenience. We now find that 
our welfare and settlement in life was disre- 
garded! ’ ’’—But, Iam sure, my kindhearted 
comrade in years, you are more generous to 
your own dear girls than to dream of pre- 
venting the completion of their little romance, 
in order to keep them at home in domestic 
slavery, drudging and pining as your wait- 
ing-maids. 

We are apt,—and by ‘“‘ we’ I mean, of 
‘ course, we people getting into years,—not to 
give our young friends half the credit they 
deserve for being able to manage for them- 
selves. We like to continue to handle the 
reins and the whip; which is quite right, 
while we are driving our own private car- 
riage, but not right when we want to con- 
duct the omnibus of our posterity. We 











must interfere, and put matters to rights 
continually ; we cannot let the young people 
alone; they must ask our advice at every 
step ; we must exercise a veto on every move- 
ment; nothing can go on properly if they do 
not consult us. Now, there, I opine, weare 
greatly mistaken. 

When a youngster, 1 was staying in an 
hotel in Paris, for the first time, quite alone. 
There scraped acquaintance with me, a 
middle-aged compatriot (I suppose ; for he 
spoke English and not much else), who 
seemed to take a particular fancy to my 
society. Oneday, at the close of a conversa- 
tion at which no other inmate of the hotel 
was present, he led the talk to the subject of 
cash and ready money, and the best way of 
keeping it safe while on a journey or ina 
foreign city. 

‘« T always carry mine in the waistband of 
my trowsers,”’ he said with self-sufficient 
complacency. ‘* Noone would ever think of 
stealing it there.” 

‘Really! What,always? By nightand 
by day? Wherever you go? Do you take 
all your money with you on your person, in 
this way ?”’ 

‘« Yes; I always have it there, wherever I 
go; at the play, or supping at a restaurant, 
it is all the same ; and I have never lost any 
money yet. Don’t you think ita good place? 
Can you tell me of a better? Where do you 
keep yours? ”” 

‘*Upon my word,” I answered, with a 
smile, ‘* you’ll excuse my saying that you 
are very imprudent. You have not the 
slightest knowledge of me; for anything 
you know, I may be a swindler and a thief. 
I must think you are exceedingly incautious 
to tell an utter stranger, like myself, where 
I can lay hands on all your bank notes and 
gold on all occasions, if I happened to catch 
you napping or off your guard.” 

My gentleman turned on his heel with a 
dry cough, and I never saw him afterwards. 
But I do not think that, ten years hence, I 
shall be able to reject a doubtful overture in 
better style. 

The time will be coming,—is come, per- 
haps,—when your young people must decide 
on the course and main occupation of their 
future lives. You will expect to have a voice 
in the matter. Quite right, if a voice of 
counsel, of remonstrance, of suggestion, of 
pointing out unsuspected difficulties, of en- 
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couragement by developing the means of 
success. Such a voice as that from an elder 
Will always belistened to. But perhaps you 
have already settled in your own mind the 
calling to be followed, and you mean simply 
to call on the youngster to accept and register 
‘your decree on the opening pages of his 
autobiography. A questionable proceeding, 
my dear sir, unless you are perfectly assured 
of what the young man’s own unbiassed 
choice will be. True, there are professions 
and talents which descend in families from 
father to son, as naturally as the art of 
mouse-catching is hereditarily transmitted 
from cat to kitten. We can easily fancy a 
juvenile Herschell peeping through a tele- 
scope soon after he has learnt to run alone. 
A banker’s son is mostly a banker born; the 
same of the scions of large mercantile houses, 
or flourishing establishments in trade. But 
it is not that which I am thinking of, but of 
some new, untried line of life,—of some ad- 
vancement, in fact, in the social and profes- 
sional scale. Ambitious parents often urge 
their children to enter a career which the 
circumstances of their own youth had for- 
bidden to themselves. They constantly hear, 
and they unceasingly repeat to themselves, 
the aphorism that, in England, the highest 
honors are open to the lowest; that the sons 
of butchers, of bakers, and of still humbler 
tradesmen, have risen to be bishops and lord- 
chancellors. They will hardly delude them- 
selves toa similar extent in respect to the 
army and the diplomatic service. But sup- 
posing the rule to be universally true, still 
let them beware,—these aspirants after re- 
flected honors! From eating terms in hall, 
to sitting on the woolsack, there is more than 
one step. Have you considered how your 
young adventurer is to live and keep up the 
habits of a gentleman, in the interval? He 
is clever, you say; but is he robust and 
tough, and patient? and have you a certain 
allowance to make him? Are you quite sure 
you are consulting, not your own vanity, 
but his happiness? Have you any suspicion 
of the misery that has resulted from parental 
determinations to have a parson in the 
family? Pause before you imitate such 
courses, without strong vocation and favor- 
able circumstances of every kind to guide 
your determination. It is a pleasant pic- 
ture, certainly, to present to your mind’s 
eye,—a young man bearing your name and 
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features, as a high wrangler or a double 
first-class, as a fellow of Trinity, or a student 
of Christ Church, with the ladder of life be- 
fore him to climb to the top. But, remem- 
ber also the possibility of a distaste for the 
profession forced upon him; or of a curacy, 
for life, of eighty or a hundred pounds a- 
year, at most; of an ushership in school 
after school, with no mastership to follow; 
of rushing in despair to Australia or West- 
ern America, there to commence, better late 
than never, a hopeful though a handicraft 
life ;—and all because you had set your heart 
on having a clergyman in the family. You 
may found your hopes on university honors, 
in default of private patronage, because you 
don’t quite know what the universities are, 
and have not the slightest idea of the knotty 
points of Aristophanes, or the difficulties of 
the differential calculus, 

And the girls? If you have not fortunes 
to give them, and do not want them to 
remain at home, you will make of them— 
what? Will you sacrifice them to that 
insatiable Moloch of the middle classes, the 
demon of gentility? Will you educate them 
to be governesses? That is the life to which 
are driven innumerable girls of genteel con- 
nections, without considering whether they 
are suited for it,—or worse, without inquir- 
ing whether it is suited for them. No notice 
is taken of the astounding advertisements 
headed, ‘* Wanted a Governess,’’ in the 
Times and elsewhere; the fact is forgotten, 
that if ever a market. were overstocked, the 
governess-market is that one; and the poor 
child is made a governness! I know a little 
of governess-life. We complain in Erfgland 
that so few employments are open to wom- 
en ;—which is partly the fault of the wom- 
en themselves, or rather of the friends who 
have influence over them. All female em- 
ployment must be so excessively genteel ! 
There is no rule without exceptions; but, 
this I say deliberately: if I had twenty 
daughters whom I could not maintain (as 
would be probable in such an hypothesis), 
but whom I must send forth to earn their 
living, I would rather see them ladies’- 
maids, cooks, waitresses at inns, milliners, 
assistants in shops, clerks and book-keepers 
where they would be accepted as such, con- 
fectioners, harberdashers,—I would rather 
marry them to some honest hard-working 
emigrant, kissing them, as they went on 
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board ship, with the prospect of never 
more beholding them in this world,—than 
sentence them to the ambiguous, the soli- 
tary, the pitied and pitiable, the precari- 
ous, the dependent position of a governess! 
You, my esteemed good masters, will do 
what you like with your own girls; that is 
what I would do with mine. 

There are two extremes, my reverend 
seniors, into which we are tempted to fall 
when we find ourselves upon the wane. 
Declining ladies, especially married ladies, 
are more given, I think, than men, to neglect 
their personal appearance, when they are 
conscious that the bloom of their youth is 
gone. I do not speak of state occasions, of 
set dinner-parties and full-dress balls, but of 
the daily meetings of domestic life. Now, 
however, is the time, above all others, when 
the wife must determine to remain the pleas- 
ing wife, and retain her John Anderson’s 
affections to the last, by neatness, taste, and 
appropriate variety of dress. That a lady 
has fast-growing daughters, strapping sons, 
and a husband hard at work at his office all 
day long, is no reason why she should ever 
enter the family circle with rumpled hair, 
soiled cap, or unfastened gown. The pretti- 
est woman in the world would be spoiled by 
such sins in her toilette. The morning’s 
duties, even in store-room and kitchen, may 
be: performed in fitting, tidy costume, and 
then changed for parlor habiliments equally 
tidy and fitting. The fashion of the day 
should always be reflected in a woman’s 
dress, according to her position and age; 
the eye craves for variety as keenly as the 
palate ; and then, I honestly protest, what- 
ever her age, a naturally good-looking wo- 
man is always handsome. For, happily, 
there exists more than one kind of beauty. 
There is the beauty of infancy, the beauty 
of youth, the beauty of maturity, and, 
believe me, ladies and gentlemen, the 
beauty of age, if you do not spoil it by 
your own want cf judgment. At any age, 
a woman may be becomingly and pleasingly 
dressed. 

he other error—-+the more pardonable of 
the two, because it shows an amiable love of 
approbation and a desire to please, though 
it implies weakness—is a continuation of the 
costume and decorations of youth after they 
have ceased to be fitting ornaments for the 
Wearer’s age. I must say that the ladies in 
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general are less addicted to the mistake 
than men. The number of quinquagena- 
rian females who display themselves in soci- 
ety in white muslin frocks, with their locks 
in ringlets, and a girls pink sash tied behind, 
is considerably less than that of old bucks, 
with their pa.led substitute for muscular 
grace, their wigs, their jewellery, their per- 
fumes, and even their rogue. Baldness, in 
men, is neither a disfigurement nor a disgrace. 
To soothe your personal vanity, you may 
call to mind that many young and handsume 
men are bald; to console your intellectual 
dignity, remember that ‘ calvi, prompti,” 
ready are the bald—an invaluable quality in 
the affairs of life. Asa rule, the harder we 
fogies try to convert ourselves into boyish 
cupids, the less do we succeed. There is 
great truth in Alphonse Karr’s remark, that 
modern men are ugly because they don’t 
wear their beards. Take a fine man of 
forty, with a handsome round Medicean 
beard (not a pointed Jew’s beard) ; look at 
him well, so as to retain his-portrait in your 
mind’s eye ; and then shave him close, leay- 
ing him, perhaps, out of charity, a couple 
of mutton-chop whiskers, one on each cheek, 
and you will see the humiliating difference. 
And if you select an old man of seventy for 
your experiment, and convert a snowy- 
bearded head that might sit for a portrait in 
a historical picture, into a close-scraped 
weazen-faced visage, like an avaricious 
French peasant on his way to haggle for 
swine at a monthly franc-marché, the de- 
scent from the sublime to the ridiculous is 
is still more painfully apparent. Beard or 
no beard, must remain at present an open 
question in England ; there are social diff- | 
culties of a practical nature in the way, 
however we may decide as to the theory. A 
servant would hardly be allowed to consider 
his beard as hisown. A bearded tradesman 
might be thought by many customers to be 
giving himself airs and to be assuming un- 
due consequence. Many find fault with 
beards, as too aristocratic, too vulgar, too 
foreign, too philosophic, too symptomatic of 
Socialism, in short, too they-don’t-quite- 
know-what; forgetting all the while that 
the beard was planted on the chin of man 
by the same Power that adorned the lion with 
his mane, and the peacock with his plumes. 
But, certainly, it is the artistic interest of us 
elderlies, as far as our own personal appear- 
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ance is concerned, that beards should at least 
be tolerated. 

Perfumes are better altogether discarded 
by well-dressed gentlemen who are past the 
age of dandihood. Extreme personal clean- 
liness is the most judicious cosmetic we 
can use. Our money is more wisely laid 
out on Windsor soap and huckaback towels 
than on eau de Cologne and essence of 
millefleurs. False teeth are permissible, or 
not, according to their object and their 
animus. An accidental deserter from an 
otherwise even and goodly set may have a 
substitute bought for him without reason- 
able blame. Teeth that really and truly 
help either to eat or to articulate, are no 
more than the natural tools to carry on 
the business of life. But if you cause your 
two or three remaining stumps to be ex- 
tracted, in order to make room for a com- 
plete set of pearly ivories, both top and 
bottom, with patent spring hinges, which 
you want to display as your own at the opera 
while you smile at the girls in the boxes, or 
ogle the dancers on the stage through your 
binocular glass,—then, you are no better 
than a foolish old fellow; and do not forget 
the true proverb, ‘‘ There is no fool like an 
old fool.’” 

I take it for granted that you have 
made your will. Many elderlies (who grow 
older and older every day, whether they 
know it, and like it, or not) look upon 
will-making as an unpleasant or painful 
operation of the same class as bleeding or 
tooth-drawing. They will submit to it 
under the influence of chlorofom ; not other- 
wise. I assure you they are mistaken, 
having tried it myself and found it a very 
comfortable anodyne against several uneasy 
sensations. Of course, to have that heal- 
ing virtue the last will and testament must 
be a fair and just one, with nothing set 
down in malice for caprice. People will 
sometimes avenge themselves in their wills 





of affronts, little or great, real or fancied, 
that have been put on them. People also 
often repent of the harsh resolutions they 
may have made; now, if personal recon- 
ciliation has taken place, or even if the 
offending party is only forgiven in the secret 
chamber of the complainant’s heart, the 
record of estrangement in black and white 
ought not to remain uncancelled a single 
hour. Death may step in, without previ- 
ously sending in his card, and may convert 
a free pardon into a vindictive sentence, 
thus baffling the dilatory testator, who 
thought and meant to have made his peace 
with all men before departing hence. A 
merciful change of mind may come too 
late to be carried into execution—a strong 
reason for not fixing on parchment any un- 
merciful resolution in black and white. At 
the last death-bed at which I was present, 
others had retired, and I was left alone 
with the sinking patient: Consciousness 
and intellect remained clear to the last; 
but, as strength ebbed away, the eyes 
alone remained eloquent, while the lips 
continued to move in the atttempt to speak, 
without the faculty of uttering a sound. I 
guessed pretty nearly what the moribund 
person was wishing to say; at least I felt 
sure of the tenor of it, because the previ- 
ous conversation, while speech was possi- 
ble, had been an expression of thanks 
and blessings, with good advice and judi- 
cious observations. But, I thought, had 
those unutterable last words been, in- 
stead of what they were, an unavailing 
expression of forgiveness, a desire to restore 
some young offender to his suspended rights, 
now forfeited for ever—what an awful 
struggle must take place in the mind of 
him who feels himself quitting earthly 
things under such conditions, the result 
of his own hasty harshness or his tardy 
tenderness ! 





Sovts.—What kind of moths in Gloucester- 
shire and the neighboring counties are called 
*‘souls?’’ A clerical friend told me ao while 
ago, as an instance of gross ignorance, that a 
Sunday School child in that county being 
questioned as to what was a soul, replied, «A 
little green thing about as long as that,’’ dis- 
playing at the same time the first joint of his 
little finger. I told him I thought that the 





child was quite correct, and that a peculiar 
small moth or butterfly was there known by the 
name of a ‘soul.’ I ask now whether or not 
I was right.’ If I was, the resemblance to the 
classical Psyche and her butterfly wings, and 
the old fancy that the soul flew away from the 
body of the dying like a butterfly, will be 
obvious. Wir11aM Fraser, B.C.L. 
—Notes and Queries. 
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From Household Words. 
HOW THE OLD LOVE FARED. 
I. 

One morning the sun shone gloriously 
from his blue home in the skies athwart a 
few pale yellow clouds. Then its rays fell 
disheartened and cold on some two or three 
hundred yards of murky atmosphere, be- 
neath which lay a “ rising town.”’ 

The streets were something narrow, and 
the houses were curiously jammed, and had 
a permanently blackened look; but what 
they lacked in size or beauty, they compen- 
sated for in number. Seafaring men stood 
talking in groups at the corners of the 
crossings. Every pair of trousers in the 
place was more or less daubed with tar; 
and some of those who wore them were fine 
stalwart specimens of the Saxon race, with 
bullet head, bull-dog neck, handsome sun- 
burnt face, and crisp, flat, yellow curls. 
Small boys of five years old wore their 
fathers’ sou’-westers. One jostled another 
as he passed along the street ; another young 
’un was climbing up a coast-wall, in a sort 
of fly fashion, inserting his toes in invisible 
chinks, and holding on by projections not to 
be discerned by ordinary eyes. He fell more 
than once, and from a fair height too; but 
rose nothing daunted, and doggedly re- 
commenced the ascent. They all wore a 
reckless, self-reliant air, and were, I suppose, 
of the proper stock to make British sailors. 
Even the less respectable of the women who 
were wrangling among the men, differed 
strangely from the faded worn-out objects 
who are daily placed before the magistrate 
in our London police courts. Their laughter 
was loud, their voices deep, their limbs 
massive. Very virile indeed they looked, 
and were. Further on to the right, some 
stupendous works were in course of con- 
struction. Thews and sinews were to be 
seen there, such as only England produces, 
toiling doggedly and perpetually. Steam- 
engines of various forms and uses were toil- 
ing also after their fashion—here to pump 
water in, and there to pump water out. 
Besides these, there were some hundreds of 
big horses dragging enormous loads, calmly, 
as if they were quite used to the engines, and 
cared Jess than nothing about their noise. 
They were of the sort of animals foreigners 
are so much smitten with when they see 
them in the dray-carts in London, very care- 
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fully tended; many of them were gaily 
ornamented with ribbons, plaiting of hair, 
brass settings, and the like, according to the 
taste and ability of the man who looked 
after each particular horse. The works 
themselves were well worth an examination. 
The workers were pushing out groins and 
breastings which must have astonished the 
sea as they gradually forced it out of its old 
landmarks. It happened more than once 
that it had in the nighttime arisen and re- 
venged itself, and that in a few hours the 
labor of months had been swept away. But 
the next day saw men calmly setting to work 
to repair the damage with double care, and 
replace the wall with fourfold strength. 
More than a score of broad acres were al- 
ready redeemed from the salt waters. Here 
and there might be observed thoughtful- 
looking men standing, watching keenly and 
with contracted brows the progress of things. 

Standing rather apart, with folded arms 
and a profoundly discouraged air, a young 
gentleman was likewise gazing round him. 
He was broad-shouldered, rather under- 
sized, but not ill-made, and muscular. He 
had full blue eyes, a quantity of hair of a 
tawny red, a large mouth garnished with a 
set of capital teeth. Naturally his smile 
was constant, bright, and jovial; but now it 
was considerably overcast. He walked up 
to one of the contractors with the air of a 
man who has made up his mind to a last 
effort. 

‘‘Then you do not see any prospect of 
employment for me, Mr. Langford?’ 

‘¢ No, Ido not indeed, Sellon. You see, 
Renny manages it all, and he has the cash. 
That place would have just suited you, and 
you would have done the work far better 
than Renny’s nephew. It’s not the right 
man in the right place, Stephen. But the 
man is in the place ; and right will not turn 
him out, while might keeps him in. I’m 
very sorry for it, Stephen ; but it cannot be 
helped.”’ 

‘Well; good-bye, then, Langford. I 
shall be at Wendon on Sunday.’’ They 
shook hands, and parted. 

II. 

Ir was Sunday in the old town of Wen- 
don ; and the cracked bell of a large church 
was clanging forth its invitation to people to 
enter its opened doors. It was an old church 
—you might tell that, by its strange, high, 
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lumbering pews, which no devout young 
Oxford curate had yet swept away. The 
windows were cobwebbed and dusty, with 
here and there a pane of stained glass in 
quaint pattern ; these were distributed with 
perfect irregularity. These windows looked 
on to the backs of gloomy houses, and on to 
worn gravestones, where the forefathers of 
those who now stood there, slept. Long, 
tangled, sickly grass twined about the grave- 
stones; one or two were ornamented with 
marigolds and oyster-shells. Some trees of 
smoke-dried green slowly grew and slowly 
decayed by the side of the old church. The 
bell-ropes hung into the body of the build- 
ing, and a stove reared its unsightly pipe in 
the centre, supported by iron bars, which 
radiated from it in every direction. The 
churchwardens were already seated — or 
rather, enthroned—in canopied pews, and 
looked down with the contempt natural to 
officials on the rest of the scanty congre- 
gation. They were substantial shopkeepers, 
and had every right todo so. The pews at 
the side were of an extra height. Their 
seclusion sometimes promoted intense devo- 
tion—sometimes, great levity. A few school- 
girls sheltered their whisperings in these 
depths, and some aged and not very repu- 
table or handsome looking old men in coifs 
and caps were thinly sprinkled higher up. 
A glance at the pile of loaves ranged behind 
the churchwardens might possibly account 
for their attendance. In the linings of these 
pews every shade and hue in green must 
have been exhausted. Some were of a rich 
brown and tawny aspect; others were vio- 
lently green, and very woolly in substance ; 
sundry of them were worn and moth-eaten, 
the rotten wood had fallen away from them ; 
and holes were present in the flooring, of 
which one could only guess the probable 
extent. Against two of the pillars were 
slips of wood, and thereon were inscribed 
arms, and other heraldic devices; also, names 
purporting to be of those men who had in 
that parish served the honorable office of 
mayor. The dates were respectively affixed ; 
some were as old as seventeen hundred and 
twenty. Their honored remains now moul- 
dered within the dreary precincts of this 
venerable edifice, and their dignity was of 
strangely littlemoment tothem. The clergy- 
man looked like a gentleman ; an observer 
would guess that he was also a bon-vivant. 
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He read the service in a speedy, yet orthodox 
manner. The congregation was not large, 
and the clerk’s responses were alone audible. 
Just before the confession, a pretty dark- 
eyed girl glided down the aisle, with a rather 
conscience-stricken air, opened with some 
difficulty one of the doors, and hid herself 
immediately in the very highest pew—there 
she knelt down to say her short prayer. 
Within just as much time as suggested the 
idea that he had lingered outside in order not 
to appear together, Stephen Sellon entered, 
and seated himself in the adjacent pew. 
The two behaved very well during the service, 
taking only stealthy, innocent glances at each 
other, and even these at long intervals: but 
when the sermon was read, and the bendio- 
tion said, the girl remained a little longer 
than usual on her knees, and Stephen was 
waiting for her when she rose. They walked 
silently together out of church, and turned 
on to a broad walk, shaded by trees, which 
bordered the river on which the town stood 
As they got further and further away from 
the departing congregation, Stephen, being 
an enterprising youth in all he undertook, 
possessed himself of her hand, and put his 
face under her bonnet in such fashion that 
she could not choose but look at him. And 
he looked long, but not apparently making 
himself the happier for so doing, for at the 
conclusion he gave a great sigh. 

‘‘ Margaret, my darling, I’ve no good 
news for you. I’ve been up to the dock» 
works; but the place Langford hoped to 
give me is filled, and there’s no chance of 
another opening. They don’t want young, 
untried hands there, and of brains there is 
plenty and over. These are hard men, 
Margaret; they might have given me a 
trial.” 

‘‘ But, Stephen,” said the girl, and her 
voice faltered a little, as she spoke, ‘‘ you 
know what you wish cannot be. I cannot 
leave my father he is aging sadly. I think 
his poor eyes are growing dim, and now he 
would rather hear all his beautiful music 
played to him than do it himself; and my 
idea, Stephen, my great hope is, that I may 
be able to take his pupils for him.”’ 

‘You would do it well, Margaret; you 
have a wonderful knack of managing peo- 
ple.” 

Margaret smiled, and in her smile there 





was a peculiar mocking expression, which 
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seemed like a ripple about her mouth. She 
became grave again. 

‘You don’t know how hard I practise at 
nights, and howI treasure up his instruc- 
tions. If I can induce one or two families 
to let me take his place, that will do much. 
And then, when he is so old he can work no 
longer, I can still support him as he has 
been accustomed to live. He has worked 
for me, it is fit that I should work for 
him.” 

‘‘ But if I could get work near, you need 
not leave him, Margaret; we could marry, 
and all live together.”’ 

‘* No, Stephen, we are too young to fetter 
ourselves, with such uncertain prospects. 
Alone we may struggle, and if we fall we 
fall alone, and drag down no others; but 
were we married, and your employment 
s0 uncertain, cares would come on us 
more quickly than we could meet them. 
Believe me we are best single.’ 

There was no selfishness about the young 
fellow, and yet man-like he could not for- 
bear the answer, ‘‘ Margaret you think more 
of your father than you do of me. My 
young life— ”’ he stopped abruptly. 

‘IT should be no good wife to you, Ste- 
phen, if I failed asa daughter; so do not 
press me more, dear Stephen. God knows I 
am sorely tried already,” and the pent-up 
tears came at last. 

Then Stephen inwardly called himeelf 
many frightful names, of which unmanly 
wretch and brute were the least severe; but 
he only said audibly : 

‘*‘T know it, Margaret—forgive me,’’ and 
the words were hardly out of his mouth, be- 
fore he was forgiven, I suppose, for the 
hand was again plaeed confidingly in his. 
He continued, ‘* The worst is yet to come, 
Margaret ; I have undertaken to work my 
way out to India, and the captain has prom- 
ised to get me engineering work as soon as 
we arrive. It is no degradation,” he said 
stoutly. ‘I did hope to have begun higher 
up; but I’ve never shirked work, and I’llshow 
that a gentlemen can doas good,a day’s work 
asany one. I’ve toiled with dust, and dirt, 
and oil, and what not, and I’ll do it again. 
I know my trade thoroughly, the lowest as 
well as the highest part of it; it’s only to 
begin over again, and I’m young and 
strong.”’ 





“ Yes, it’s all true,’’ said poor Margaret, 
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and these few words were all she could say. 

**T shall not forget you, Margaret; it 
may be twenty years before we meet again, 
but even then, I shall be yours only.” 

Margaret smiled, but this time it wasa 
poor, wan, struggling smile. ‘I shall be 
old and faded then, Stephen.”’ 

‘¢ Tt does not matter,’ he returned, with 
a steady, loving gaze. ‘You may be old 
and faded, worn and shrivelled; but you 
will be more to me than any other woman.” 

Here they turned their steps back to the 
church. 

‘* Well, Stephen, I bind you by no prom- 
ise ; we will follow the promptings of our 
own hearts. We have the world before us, 
and God to aid us,’’ she said. 

They walked on silently for a little time. 
—‘* We must part now, dear Stephen.”’ 

‘« T sail to-morrow, Margaret.’’ 

They stood and gazed sadly on the grave- 
stones; there seemed nothing but an atmos- 
phere of dampness and decay around them, 
only the warm love and young hopes in their 
breasts ; but these triumphed, even in the 
sorrow of the hour. He held her in his 
strong arms, for one last caress, and then 
released her. In another minute he had 
gone, And so they parted with wrung 
hearts, fearing, as many young lovers have 
feared, that the hour-glass of time, or the 
scythe of death, would stand between them 
in this life. 

Ill. 

Srepuen Seton pulled his hat over his 
eyes, and bent his steps towards the little 
inn, where his worldly goods were packed 
ready for transit, in a depressed and re- 
morseful state of mind. He was miserable 
enough, and though he bit his lips and 
clenched his teeth, it was hard work to 
keep the tears from starting. It was in 
vain that he inwardly exhorted himself not 
to feel this wringing pain at his heart; that 
he repeated to himself, at first mentally, and 
afterwards aloud for greater effect, that 
hard, wise saying of Queen Elizabeth, ‘* Time 
will comfort us, and why not do for our- 
selves Time’s office?’’ Nature, not man- 
hood, was uppermost. His dinner was des- 
patched, and then he lighted his pipe, 
crossed his legs, and gazed moodily into the 
fire. He folded his arms tightly across his 
chest, thinking of her. Then he opened 
the window, and leant out with some ro- 
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mantic idea that the wind would waft her 
breath to him, or that the same moon should 
look down on both. He had not naturally 
a genius for self-torment, quite the reverse ; 
but in love a man will do such things. In 
his mind's eye he beheld her as his wife ; 
and, again, he saw her fretted and worn, 
struggling for her father with adverse cir- 
cumstances, and sinking quietly, but surely, 
while his arm would be far from her. Then 
an organ-boy added his mite of torture, and 
commenced Angiol’ d’amore, a song he had 
often heard Margaret sing ; he turned away 
as if he had been stung. It suggested un- 
faithfulness, and he tried to recall her 
actual words. No vow had been given, 
though much had been implied. So, being 
driven from the window by the organ, he re- 
turned and faced his friend, the fire, watch- 
ing ring after ring of pale blue smoke 
ascend, until he fell into a sort of doze, 
then started up, looked at his watch, got 
his luggage together, and hurried off in 
time to catch the night-train for Town. 

He got into an empty second-class car- 
riage, placed his carpet-bag under his head, 
spread his plaid on the seat, stretched him- 
self out at full length, and, tired in body 
and mind, fell asleep and woke in London. 
The sharp morning air, the murky atmos- 
phere, the huge pile of houses, broke on 
his eyes as he yawned and shivered with 
that uneasy, unwashed sensation which a 
night’s travelling generally leaves. There 
was not more time than sufficed to swallow 
a cup of hot coffee, and reach the South 
Eastern terminus for the down-train to 
Folkstone. 

A merry little French peasant woman was 
waiting there, with her three children, to 
return to la belle France. Her colored 
handkerchief, gay ear-rings, and the foreign 
appearance of the party, had of course se- 
cured her the usual amount of staring with 
which Britons always favor strangers. Ste- 
phen handed her into the carriage he intended 
to occupy, and then her small, dark, black- 
eyed children. At each station they put 
their heads out of the window, and exclaimed, 
in high-pitched voices and the most curious 
accent, ‘‘ How far is it from London, por- 
tair?’’ Either their thirst for this knowl- 
edge was insatiable, or they understood the 
question and not the answer, for they re- 
peated the experiment at every opportunity, 
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to the intense delight of the guards. The 
little vivacious woman chatted away to 
Stephen ; she told him all her history, why 
she had been to England, how she had found 
the people kind, but sad ; and not only igno- 
rant, but absolutely unteachable, in matters 
of the cuisine. A sallow lank gentleman, 
who sat opposite, just at this point of the 
conversation suddenly directed a small stream 
of tobacco-juice out of the window, manag- 
ing with exquisite dexterity to avoid Sellon’s 
nose by a hair’s breadth. Sellon looked up 
with an ireful expression. 

**T guess I did that cleverly,’’ remarked 
his vis-a-vis. 

*‘T'll thank you not to do it again,’’ re- 
turned Stephen cartly. 

‘* Do you practise spitting, sir? ”’ 

Stephen, still in wrath: ‘ Not so near 
people’s faces.”’ 

‘‘ Well, now,”’ rejoined the passenger, who 
was an American, ‘‘T calculate J can paste 
a fly four-yards off.”’ 

Three days from that time Stephen was at 
Marseilles, and was engaged there at sea~ 
man’s wages to work under the engineeer in 
the Peninsular and Oriental steam-ship Ava. 
It sailed, and he sped on his way; if his 
heart was heavy, his spirit was good; his 
belief in Margaret’s faithfulness was very 
considerable ; his belief in his own was 
amazingly firm. 

Iv. 

Ir was perhaps a dozen years after this 
that a lady, warmly clad in silks and furs, 
walked down the principal street of Wendon 
one winter’s day. She carried a small roll 
of music under her cloak, and stopped at 
one of the large cloistered houses that flanked 
the cathedral in their well-bred gloom and 
stillness. She rang the bell, and was 
quickly admitted into the drawing-room. 
She opened her music, laid aside her wrap- 
pings, and revealed the face of Margaret 
Meriton. Full, gay, handsome, and careless, 
with a bewitching drollery about the mouth, 
and a rather masterful eye. Presently, the 
door was opened, and a tall and wilful-look- 
ing girl, with a pair of flashing blue eyes, 
almost ran in. She would have embraced 
Margaret on the spot, but the latter drowned 
the effect in her own significant way ; she 
laid her hand on the young lady’s shoulder, 
saying, ‘‘ Well, Cecile, how is the voice, 





and how have you — with the 
song?’? 
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‘©, Miss Meriton, papa says I am|able spirit of music spoke to her of other 


hoarse, and that I have a cold; but let me 
” 

For myself, I think it an undoubted fact, 
that school-girls pay greater attention to 
lessons received from masters than from their 
own sex; and I make no question that, 
when the enlightened and platonic nature of 
the age admits of youths being instructed by 
female professors, the converse of the propo- 
sition will hold good. At the same time, 
there is another fact to be placed against 
this, as has always been the case with every 
fact since the world began; and that is that 
a woman of a certain age, who has self-con- 
trol, and has cultivated her powers of fascin- 
ation, can, if she chooses to do it, acquire 
an influence over young girls which almost 
amounts to idolatry on the one side, and 
against which even a lover can hardly hold 
hisown. So, Margaret Meriton, who liked 
to be charming, and was necessitated in her 
character as music-teacher, to eschew flirt- 
ing, made herself particularly charming to 
her pupils, who all adored her after the 
fashion of young girls. We may also sup- 
pose, if we like, that she thought a little of 
poor Stephen, and for his sake did not wish 
to lose her skill in the art of being delight- 
ful for want of practice. So the two sat 
down and proceeded very amicably for some 
time. At last the fantasy seized Margaret 
that Miss Vereker should repeat a certain 
passage a given number of times, as a 
penalty for the falling short in the mode of 
performing it. The young girl’s spirit did 
not bear this burden very meekly ; first her 
pride rose, and then mortification did battle 
with pride, and lastly, the spirit of sullen- 
ness descended, and utterly paralysed Miss 
Vereker’s vocal powers. A decided pause 
ensued. Margaret, smiling to herself as the 
altered intonation fell on her ear, turned 
round, and met such a blaze of indignation 
on the pretty face as (we are sorry to record 
it) made her smile a great deal more. Then 
she commenced the songherself. Therefrain 
was, 

** Better trust all, and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 

Than doubt one word which, if believed, 

Had blessed thy life with true believing.’’ 

She sang it deliciously, and in so doing 
forgot, or seemed to forget, her pupil, her 
home, and her father’s people. The inexor- 
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things ; and, as her fingers wandered over 
the keys, her face grew very wistful, almost 
sad, and she no longer remembered even to 
tease Miss Vereker, who was affected like 
Saul, in so far that the mutinous demon was 
in some sort charmed out of her; and she 
was pondering how she might best descend 
from her pedestal of pride, and make sub- 
mission to Margaret without losing her dig- 
nity. The song was finished, and both came 
back to realities. Margaret did not care 
about conquering herself, but was wondrously 
fond of conquering other people ; so she de- 
voted an instant to Miss Vereker, and having 
ascertained by an almost imperceptible glance 
that young lady’s state of mind, she pro 
ceeded to apply the actual cautery. She took 
the song, and gave it to her, saying very 
sadly, ‘* Until to-day, I always sang that song 
with pleasure, Cecile, but you have joined to 
it a less pleasant memory; I hope you will 
like it better from this time than I shall ;” 
and she bent over it, and with her pencil 
wrote on the margin, Revolte. Cecile Vereker 
gave a convulsive gulp ; but, before she could 
utter the words of contrition which hung on 
her lips, a youth of seventeen years, the fac- 
simile of his sister, entered hastily. ‘‘ May 
I see you home, Miss Meriton? I have 
stayed in on purpose,” he added, in a boyish, 
pleading manner. 

Margaret was arranging her shawl round 
her shoulders, and she did this very 
deliberately, bending down her head, while 
an amused smile played about her lips. 
Meanwhile the boy eyed her as if he longed 
to assist her, but refrained, lest he should 
meet with a repulse. Possibly some memory 
of former rejections aided his apparent moder- 
ation. Then she looked up, and gave him 
her hand. ‘‘ No, I thank you, young George ; 
@ poor music-teacher hardly needs an eacort. 
Good-night, Cecile.” 

The lad followed her to the door with a 
provoked look ou his handsome, young face. 
I dare say that young George grated on his 
ears. He returned to his sister and regarded 
the fire. ‘‘She is too handsome to walk 
I wish I were'a man, Cis, and then 
I would marry her.”’ 

This new view made Cis deliberate a little. 
The result was favorable. ‘‘ That would be 
very nice, George, and then I need not take 
any more singing lessons of her—at least, 
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unless I liked the songs particularly,’’ she 
added, as her eye fell on the word Revolte. 
Margaret gave two more lessons on her 
road, and then walked quickly home, and 
safely too, in spite of young George's fears. 
Her father, a poor gentleman in the first 
instance, became poorer still: an amateur 
musician, he was reduced to make his pleas- 
ure minister to his necessity. His health, as 
we know, failed him more than his fortune ; 
for as Margaret had said, so she had done, 
and in the matter of a daughter he was de- 
cidedly a much-to-be-envied man. When 
she returned, he was sitting in his chair by 
the fire, thinking long of ber, as the Scotch 
say; in her eyes he looked, each time she 
came back, more gentle, feeble, and shadowy 
than before. She busied herself about him 
buoyantly and pleasantly, as was her wont. 


v. 


In quickly told tales like this there is no 
room, as there is no need, to detail the course 
of each day which went to make up her life. 
Margaret Meriton was fast growing rich. 
I don’t mean that she had amassed landed 
property, but she had for many years been 
liable to the income tax (all English hearts 
will feel for her and with her in this respect). 
Work was a law and necessity, but she did 
her work easily; it suited her, and her 
gains were sufficient to support her father in 
great comfort. She was, moreover, much 
liked by the families around ; her unflagging 
gaiety of spirit, her quick talents, and splen- 
did voice, made her a welcome addition to 
every society. No tidings from Sellon had 
ever reached her—yet, in spite of it, she 
grew happier, handsomer, and stouter; she 
was not a-weary because he came not; and, 
indeed, presented no resemblance to the 
Marian of the Moated Grange. 

Ten years from the time we last portrayed 
her she entered her fortieth year. It was a 
winter evening ; there had been a driving 
shower of sleet and snow, with a keen, 
bitter, north wind; the foot passengers 
in the street were whipped, blinded, and at 
last cowed by it, and retreated into their 
houses; the houseless poor betook them- 
selves to alleys and doorways for shelter. 
The skies were sullen and lowering, and a 
dense mass of pale gray to the north-west 
afforded every prospect of more rough 
weather. I do not think any one could look 
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more comfortable or handsome than Margaret 
‘Meriton, as she sat making the hot coffee in 
the snug study, clad in rich garments of sober 
‘hue, as befitted her age and purse. Her 
father was still alive, and was seated in the 


self-same chair. His head was very white 
and quite bowed on his breast, and his long, 


thin fingers beat time restlessly. She spoke 
only a few words to him now and then, and 
they were caressing, and such as might have 


been used to a child. At last she settled 


herself in her own lounging chair, cut open 
a new book, and was soon deep in it. Grad- 


ually the new book found its resting-place 
on the floor, and Margaret reposed calmly. 
There was a rumbling of carriage-wheels 
close to the house, and then a halt. But 
there was no magnetism in the air to warn 
Margaret of any one being near her, more 
than that gentle, shadowy man whom she 
had tended for so many years. Then a foot- 
step in the hall, and hand on the door. 
Even the seven sleepers awaked at last, and 
when the door opened Margaret started to 
her feet, fully prepared to deny that she had 
been otherwise than wide awake. She heard 
a deep voice say ‘I know the way,” then 
came a face bronzed, fiery red, full, blue 
eyes, not altogether strange to Margaret—at 
least she had seen such in her dreams—a 
mags Of hair, beard, moustache, and whiskers 
of a hue which was pale only beside the face. 
All this surmounted a figure huge in every 
way, but especially in breadth. Margaret 
stood wondering—and the figure stood won- 
dering also. Like the Ancient Mariner, ‘‘ he 
fixed her with his glittering eye,” and as he 
performed this operation he drew off wrapping 
after wrapping, and at length stood confessed 
as Stephen Sellon, weighing at least sixteen. 
stone. He was nota tall man, so appearances- 
did not assist him on that score. Then the 
blue eyes danced with amusement, the white: 
teeth showed themeelves, and a hearty, full. 
sonorous laugh broke the ice. 

‘* Margaret, do you not know me!” He 
stepped forward, and kissed her, at. first 
lightly on her cheeks, and then putting her 
back, with another glance and another laugh, 
he followed up that kiss by many others, and 
they came so fast and warm that Margaret 
had not really presence of mind to: regiet. 
‘*T ascertained that you were still Margaret: 
Meriton, or you would net have seen me-here . 
to-night. Is this your father?” 
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She led him up to the old man gently. 
* Speak tenderly to him, Stephen, he is quite 
childish now.”’ Something in the subdued 
womanly tone of Margaret’s voice gave 
Stephen a choking sensation; however, he 
eleared his throat, and shook hands with 
Mr. Meriton. 

The poor gentleman looked up with his 
wan, apprehensive smile. ‘‘ You'll be kind 
to Margaret, sir, you’ll be kind to her,” and 
then he rambled on incoherently. 

Margaret had not forgotten how to blush, 
and at this random speech of her father’s the 
blood rushed up in torrents to her hair roots, 
leaving transient crimson on her throat and 
neck. Apparently this enchanted Stephen ; 
he rubbed his hands, and arranged his tawny 
beard, and sat down, and watched Margaret 
as she poured out coffee for him, with the 
bright, cheerful, trusting look of twenty years 
before. 

“Ah, Margaret,”’ he continued, laughingly. 
**T swore that were you faded, worn, and 
weazen, I would still be true ; but you have 
not fretted for me, you have not the assurance 
to pretend it. Am I absolved from my 
oath?” 








LOVE FARED. 


Margaret raised her eyes with a malicious 
glance, signifying, Et tu Brute ! 

** Yes, I know,”’ he added, surveying rather 
ruefully his own ample person. ‘* We have 
both much to forgive.”” There was no expla- 
nation asked, for none was required: they 
both felt supremely happy. 

Shall we leave them so? Ah, young lovers! 
would you believe it possible that that happy, 
handsome, comfortable-looking woman is 
Margaret Meriton, who, a score of years 
before, was condemned to separation, uncer- 
tainty, and work for her daily bread; or that 
good man, so jovial, frank, and portly, should 
be the exiled lover. Take courage—‘‘ men 
die, and the worms eat them, but not for 
love.’? They had each done their duty, not 
sadly and sternly, but merrily and well, and 
their tree of love blossoms, though late in 
life. Perhaps, one of the things we love best 
to see, is the gentle grave beauty of some 
autumnal flower, which gladdens our eyes 
when the summer has fled, and the unkindly 
drip of the winter’s rain is at hand, and the 
sky is ashen gray, and our mother earth 
brown and lifeless. 





‘Monotiras.—Pompey’s (more properly Dio- 
-cletian’s) pillar is red granite from 
Egypt: according to Wilkinson the shaft, com- 
posed of an entire block, measures 78 feet ; the 
total height of the pillar, including pedestal and 
capital, is 98 feet 9 in. 

Cleopatra’s Needles, also to be seen at Alex- 
andria, are remarkable monoliths. I have not 
a note of their height. They are formed out of 

‘the same granite as Diocletion’s pillar. One 
which was presented to the British Government 
lies on the ground, and when I last saw it was 
half buried by the new fortifications of Alexan- 
dria. 

I remember seeing some remarkable monoliths 
in China: they were used in the construction of 
a very remarkable bridge connecting two small 
towns called Yung Lan and Loey Lan, standing 

-on opposite shores of a large lagoon or arm of 
the sea, near Chin Chew, in the province of Fo 
Kien. On referring to some notes made at the 
time of my visit there, I find some of the blocks 
(grey granite) measured 40 feet in length, and 
3, 4, and 5 feet in thickness and width. The 
bridge—which was a series of piers with these 
enormous blocks laid from one to the other—was 
about half @ mile long and built across the la- 
goon, and must have been a work of enormous 
labor. ‘Many colossal figures of Buddhist saints 
ornament the bridge, all cut out of solid blocks 

-of granite. The two towns connected by the 





bridge were at one time places of considerable 


Upper | importance, and the remains of what must have 


been splendid temples and other buildings are 
still to be seen.— Notes and Queries. 





EnouisH Inns.—Fynes Moryson in his Jtiner- 
ary, thus speaks of English Inns : 


‘* As soone as @ passenger comes to an inne, 
the servants run to him, and one takes his 
horse and walkes him about till he be cool, then 
rubs him down, and gives him meat: another 
servant gives the passenger his private chamber 
and kindles his fire; the third pulls off his 
bootes, and makes them cleane; then the host 
and hostess visits him, and if he will eate with 
the hoste or at a common table with the others, 
his meale will cost him sixpence, or in some 
places four pence; but if he will eat in his 
chamber, he commands what meat he will, ac- 
cording to his appetite; yea the kitchen is open 
to him to order the meat to be dressed as he 
likes beste. After having eaten what he pleases ; 
he may with credit set by a part for next day’s 
breakfast. His bill will then be written for 
him, and should he object to any charge the 
host is ready to alter it,’ 


‘*Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in 
illis !°’—WVotes and Queries. 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Tus Archwological Institute have got up, 
in their rooms at No. 26 Suffolk Street, a 
collection which will be as valuable and full 
of meaning to the instructed eye as it is 
curious and entertaining to that of the ordi- 
nary visitor. The collection consists of por- 
traits and relics of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
of a few of the contemporaries most imme- 
diately connected with her story. 

*: Mary sat for half the portraits here 
gathered together, fine art must have en- 
croached sadly upon the demands of state 
and the seclusion of domestic life. Not to 
speak of the shoals of miniatures, engray- 
ings &c., some half-hundred or upwards of 
oil-pictures of all orders and sizes, really or 
professedly genuine, or copies from the 
originals, attest what a ‘‘run’’ was made 
upon the beauty and the sorrows of the 
child, girl, woman, and matron. Different 
also as the poles assunder are the versions 
which art has left us, or which tradition 
has fathered upon the fair face. Great 
enough, indeed, is the divecsity between the 
best-authenticated records of the sparkling, 
charming girl, and the mature widow; but 
to this we must add, even in portraits of the 
same period of life, the difference between 
eyes hazel, dark-brown, blue-grey, and steel- 
grey—between noses long and short, hair 


crisp and free, lips dewy and pouting or- 


compressed and elongated. Hebe and 
Arachne, Cleopatra and Octavia, Rachel 
and Leah, we have themall. The inevitable 
inference is, not so much that many of the 
painters were unfaithful or incompetent in 
painting, as that many of the owners have 
been too hasty or too sanguine in christening. 

Among the principal specimens, are the 
full-length from Warwick Castle ; that from 
Windsor Castle, at about the age of thirty- 
five, with a grim little group of the execution 
added into the background ; the two ascribed 
to Paris Bordone, in budding girlhood, quite 
unlike the accepted type; a youthful one 
from Corby Castle, with a very beautiful 
face, whose cheeks unfortunately show 
something of the restorer’s touch ; the black- 
robed middle-aged full-length from Hampton 
_ Court ; one belonging to the Bishop of Dur- 

ham, very lovely and vivacious, with dark 
hazel eyes; and one, also a charming face 
retouched, from Greystoke Castle. In Zuc- 
caro’s portrait, the Queen looks sixty years 
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old; the ‘Red Perthshire Portrait,” at- 
tributed to Sir John Medina, is evidently 
meant for her, but looks too slight and 
tricky in execution to be contemporary. 
One of the most remarkable, a fine work of 
art, is exhibited by Mr. David Lyon; a full- 
length life-sized figure, at the age of about 
thirty, with hair beneath the crown floating 
and curling in an arrangement quite differ- 
ent from any other portrait. The descriptive 
ticket does not expressly specify whether 
this even purports to be Mary ; at any rate, 
it looks quite as like Elizabeth. Mr. Pat- 
rick Frazer Tytler’s, with a long oval face, 
and features corresponding, clear blue-grey 
eyes and golden hair, seems one of the most 
credibly genuine—not greatly like several 
others, but still like enough to be relied 
upon. Perhaps the only point in which all 
the portraits agree is the sweet thin arch of 
the eyebrows, raised high and serene above 
the eyes. 

The relics include the original veil which 
gave or owed a grace to Mary’s head, blessed 
by the Pope in 1515; a fac-simile copy of 
the warrant for execution ; the golden rosary 
which Elizabeth’s victim wore on the scaf- 
fold, and bequeathed to the Earl of Arundel ; 
a sapphire carving, which appears to us less 
dubious as a head of the Scottish Queen 
than many others, though a doubt has been 
suggested in favor of its representing Queen 
Elizabeth ; and some pieces of embroidery- 
work, which, as they must have been worked 
by some one, tradition, in the absence of 
proof negative, (or apparently affirmative 
either,) is fain to ascribe to the royal fingers. 
— Spectator. 





MARY THE MANY-FACED. 


On Mary, Queen of Scots, you’re a myth, a 
sphynx, a mystery! 
Chameleon, who will tell us what you looked 
like, what you were? 
Will-o’the-wisps about you are the lights of 
British history, 
Conventicle says one thing; another thing con- 
sistory ; 
Till ’twixt Lingard’s Romish glosses, and 
Froude’s assaults so blistery, 
You look half fiend of darkness, half angel of 
the air. 


But, at last, behold the Institute, yclept Arch- 
seological, 
Calls fidelity of pencil to check flightness of 
ary 
To p anes both bias national, and influence 
theological, 
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By giving the originals of Houbraken and Lo: ::e 
a ’ 

And showing Mary as she was in paint palmo- 
logical— 


0 
But Sussex Street has left me the most 
mystified of men. 
I really feel as puzzled as a *possum in a hollow 


tree, 
With a fire-stick at the bottom and a toma- 
hawk a-top; 
Among these various images set up for Mariol- 
atry— 
———, to the female sex upon the whole con- 
80) > 
As showing that no woman’s too ugly for idol- 
atry— 
For of grimmer, ghastlier faces I never saw a 
crop. 
Oh, give me back my vision—of the saint that 
gently took her woes, 
My Mary of the. witching smile, the eye of 
violet grey ; 





And take away your Janets, your Pourbuses 
and Zuecheros, 

Who black her eyes, and friz her hair, and 
swell her cheeks and hook her nose— 

A rose may smell by any name, but with any 
name should look a rose; 

But what these Marys look like, I really dare 

not say. 


Though of Good Queen Bess’s treatment of 
her rival no upholders, 
We would fain ourselves turn headsmen, and 
with ruthless stroke and firm, 
Strike all these heads of Mary off their ugly 
pairs of shoulders, 
For the int’rest of posterity, that subsequent 
__ beholders 
May be saved from foul injustice to the lovely 
head that moulders 
In its cerecloth, in Westminister, sore fretted 
by the worm.— Punch. 





DetacHep Betrries.—It would appear that 
this is a feature of the ecclesiastical architecture 
prevalent on the banks of the Parana and Par- 
aguay. (Vide Mansfield’s Paraguay, Brazil, 
= the Platte, edited by Kingsley, pp. 241. 312. 

‘*The cathedral (at Corrientes) La Matriz, 
has a tower standing near it, quite isolated, for 
the bells, which sound like cracked saucepans. 
Another of the churches has the bells hung in 
the open air above a stage, on which a boy stands 
to strike them.”’ 

“‘The church (at Pilar, formerly called 
Neembucu, in Paraguay) is @ neat low building 
with wide-spreading sloping roof, and verandahs 
on each side, with (by way of a belfry) a neat 
wooden open scaffold tower, about fifty or sixty 
feet high, standing near it.’’ 

‘* The capilla, or parish church (at Lambarré 
about six miles below Assumption on the Para- 
guay), is a a little building, as all small 
white-washed buildings surrounded with ver- 
dure always are, with a wooden scaffold tower 
standing near it, and the bells under the roof 
at the top.’’—.Votes and Queries. 





Rainine Cats anp Dogs.—During a heavy, 
but genial, shower towards the end of this last 
March, an old stone-breaker said to me, ‘‘ This 
is the rain, Sir, to make the cats and dogs 
grow !°’ pointing, as he spoke, to the hedge-side 
willows, which were covered with the bursting 
catkins, which are called by some people ‘* cats 
and dogs,” and which were used on Palm Sun- 
day to represent the branches of palm. Does 
this throw any light on the singular saying 
which heads this note? Curupert Bepe. 
—Notes and Queries. 





Quotations WanTED.— 

** Whence did the wondrous mystic art arise 
Of painting speech, and speaking to the eyes? 
That we by magic lines are taught 
How both to color, and embody thought? ’’ 

A Fragment. 

‘* Man is a pilgrim Spirit, clothed in flesh, 
And tented in the wilderness of Time. 

His native place’is near th’ eternal throne; 
And his creator God.’ . 
—Notes and Queries. 





A Cuiip’s Cavut.—Face to Dapper : 


© Yo’ were born with a Cawl o’ your head.’’ 
The Alchemist, Act I. Sc. 2. 

It has not only been considered, as Ben Jon- 
son has remarked of Dapper, a most fortunate 
circumstance to come into the world with a caul 
on the head, but that great virtues attend upon 
the possession of such membrane—such as im- 
munity from shipwreck, and other calamities; 
and I have frequently seen advertisements in 
the papers for their sale. Can any reader of 
‘““N. & Q.”’ give me the history of this super- 
stition, which must be of very ancient date ?— 
Notes and Queries. 





EPicRaM ow ‘* WHO wore Icon BAsILiKE?”’ 
—M. N.8. has spoiled both the point and the 
rhymth of this epigram. It should run thus: 

** Who wrote Icon Basliké ? 
‘I,’ said the master of Trinity, 
‘I, with my little divinity, 
I wrote Who wrote Icon Basliké?’ ’’ 

I understand that Archbishop Whately wrote 

this smart parody.— Notes and Queries. 
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From Household Words. 
GASTON, THE LITTLE WOLF. 

In 1824 an old lady named Madame de 
Saraic, living in Gascony, had one of those 
nursery fights with her grandson aged seven, 
which at the time are treated as eternal sins, 
and afterwards regarded as prospective vir- 
tues. Young master had been required to 
kneel and demand pardon for some misdeed : 
young master refused. Backing into a 
corner, he doubled his little fists, and in a 
voice of infantine thunder exclaimed, ‘Touch 
me if youdare!’’ Old grandmamma Sariac 
was fain to leave her rebellious descendant 
to his own devices: which rebellious de- 
scendant was Gaston de Raoussett-Boulbon, 
the Little Wolf of that Gascon household. 
On another occasion the Little Wolf, offended 
by Baptiste, ordered Baptiste out of the 
house. The old servant, not. taking the dis- 
missal of a baby much to heart, remained ; 
and the next morning performs his services 
as usual. Little Wolf, furious, appeals to 
grandmamma. Grandmamma, indignant at 
this baby invasion of her authority, upholds 
Baptiste. ' 

“Very well!’ lisps Little Wolf in an 
agony of passion, ‘‘ then you must choose 
between him and me! If he stays I go.”’ 

True to his word the young autocrat dis- 
appeared that very night, and was only re- 
covered when he had wandered three good 
leagues away on the Toulouse road. An- 
other time also he started off. This was 
when M. le Comte de Raousset-Boulbon, 
senior, came to take him to the Jesuits’ 
College at Fribourg; and papa Boulbon 
was a man 60 cold, so stern, so severe, that 
even the Little Wolf was daunted, and pre- 
ferred the woods and hunger to that iron 
face and icy heart. This time he was two 
nights in the forest; but the old count 
caught him at last, and hauled him off to 
Fribourg. 

The Jesuits received him kindly, and 
educated him judiciously. He had been 
eight years at the college, and had never re- 
ceived a punishment in any shape, when, one 
day—he was seventeen now—the reverend 
father ordered him to kneel during the even- 
ing lesson, as expiation of some collegiate 
offence of which he had been guilty. 

‘¢T will only kneel before Gop,”’ he said 
to the father Gralicé. 

“You must obey, or leave the college : ’’ 
answered the father. 
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‘‘ My choice is made;”’ replied Gaston, 
and he left the college that very evening. 

A short time after this he came of age. 
His father called him into his study, and in 
the presence of a notary, gave him up all 
the accounts of his minority, putting him in 
immediate possession of the fortune devolving 
on him through his mother, and taking his 
receipt with the terrible formality and autom- 
aton-like stolidity of his character. Gaston 
remained a short time with his father after 
this ; but the severe rule of the old royalist 
was not much to his taste; and, in a few 
months, the young Count de Raousset-Boul- 
bon, handsome, ardent, rich, accomplished 
and generous, found himself in the full flood 
of Parisian temptation and Parisian excess. 
He was not long in wearing off the thin 
lacker of modesty and humility with which 
his collegiate education might have covered 
his natural impetuosity ; not long either in 
forsaking the white flag, in allegiance to 
which he had been brought up, for the tri- 
color and the faith of la jeune France. A 
year of Parisian life sent him down to, his 
father’s house a very different being to what 
he was even when he left it. From the 
royalist school-boy had emerged the republi- 
can dandy. Papa Boulbon was horrified. 
After dinner, while Gaston smoked his cigar 
on the terrace, he said to his wife (Gaston’s 
mother-in-law ; his own mother had died 
when he was an infant): 

‘* Madam, it will be painful to me.to dis- 
pute with my son; impossible to support 
his opposition. You see him! He returns 
to us from Paris with o beard, and a cigar 
between his lips. Let the cigar pass: but 
tell him, I pray you, madam, that it does 
not become a man of his birth. to wear a 
beard like a moujik, and that I shall be 
obliged to him if he will make a sacrifice of 
it to my wishes.” 

Gaston’s beard was a very fine one: he 
was proud of it, and it added not.a little to 
his beauty ; but the old man was not one to 
say nay to. Gaston yielded; and, the next 
morning, appeared with a smooth chin. 

‘¢ Monsieur,’’ said the count to him, ‘I 
thank you for your deference to my wishes,”’ 

A few days after this, he said again to his 
wife: ‘* Madam, I authorize you to tell my 
son, that he may let his beard grow again. 
After duly considering the matter, i do not 
see any objections to it.”’ 
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Gaston, charmed, locked up his razors ; 
but the old man soon grew disgusted and im- 
patient at the unseemly stubble that neces- 
sarily prefaced the full-grown beard. 

‘‘ Madam,”’ he said, one evening, ‘ de- 
cidedly a beard does not become Gaston. I 
pray you, tell him to shave it off again.”’ 

For all answer to this request, Gaston 
went up stairs, packed up his trunks, and 
started that night for Paris. The father and 
son never met again. 

Returned to Paris, Gaston plunged with 
even fiercer passion and more reckless license, 
into the dissipations and vices of his class ; 
realizing in himself all the mad extravagance 
which Leon Gozlan, Balzac, Kock, and 
others, have described as belonging to the 
‘‘lion’’ of the nineteenth century, Of 
course, his fortune was soon dissipated, and 
he had to take to various unpoetical means 
of earning a simple subsistence. At last, 
wearied with his position, and having in him 
a fax nobler character and larger nature than 
the life of the Boulevards could satisfy, he 
resolved on going to Algeria; there to settle 
and colonize on a grand scale. Gaston de 
Raousset could do nothing in miniture. His 
father died about this time, and the addi- 
tional portion which came into his hands 
helped him on wonderfully in Algeria. 

His life was by no means dull or unin- 
teresting there. He made himself renowned 
as one of the most daring sportsmen of the 
colony ; he performed many brilliant ections 
as a military volunteer ; and he kept a kind 
of open house for all who cared to accept his 
almost regal hospitality. He also wrote a 
political pamphlet, which attracted consider- 
able notice, and procured him the favor of 
the new governor of Algeria, the Duc 
d’Aumale. Ail was going on merrily, when 
the revolution of Eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight broke out; and Gaston de 
Raousset, like many others, was crushed 
and ruined by the blow. But Gaston was 
none the less a republican because the re- 
public had destroyed his fortunes. He was 
not one to hunt with the hounds for the 
moment of their success, unless he could 
join heartily in the game ; and his speeches 
to the electors of the Bouches des Rhéne, 
and of Vaucluse, his articles in the journal 
which he edited for more than a year, his 
whole conduct and language bound him 
publicly to the cause of liberty though he 
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made but little personal gain out of his ad- 
vocacy. For, he failed at the general elec- 
tions, and he failed at the election for -the 
Legislative Assembly. Disgusted at his non- 
success, he quitted Paris and France for the 
golden land of California. 

He sailed from Southampton on the 
seventeenth of May in the Avon, going as a 
steerage passenger among sailors and ser- 
vants. It was a hard trial for his pride; 
also for one of his luxurious habits; but the 
other French gentlemen on board soon found 
out his real value, and, steerage passenger 
as he was, he associated with the cabin pas- 
sengers as their equal: which assuredly he 
was, and somewhat their superior. At San 
Francisco he turned fisherman and fish sales- 
man; then he was a lighterman, working 
hard from morning to night, in lading and 
unlading ships; and lastly, he went off to 
Los Angeles and San Diégo to buy cows, for 
the purpose of reselling them at an enormous 
profit at San Francisco. He made the 
journey many times; once striking off on a 
solitary voyage of discovery. Bui his cow- 
selling ended disastrously, though it gave 
him a clear knowledge of the country, and 
enabled him to mature the great project he 
had conceived. The weakness of the Mexi- 
can government, and the hatred of the 
people for the Americans, gave him the idea 
of forming a Sonora, ‘‘a valiant French 
barrier,’? which should both protect Mexico 
against the United States, and form the 
nucleus of an important French colony. 
Mr. Dillon, the French consul at San Fran- 
cisco, was consulted on this project. He 


entered into it warmly ; gave M. de Raousset _ 


letters of introduction to leading people, 
able to help him; and, our hero left for 
Mexico, to lay his plant before the house of 
Jeker, Torre, and Company, bankers. 

This was the project proposed :—The 
Mines of Arizona, which had been aban- 
doned for a long while, owing to the terrible 
neighborhood of the Apaches Indians, were 
known as the richest and most easily worked 


in all Sonora. The Mexican government — 


was to grant these mines to Raousset, and 
he was to free them from the Indians, de- 
velop their resources, and make them the 
nucleus of French emigration. In about 
two months’ time, the Restauradora company 
was formed, and a formal concession of the 





land was made to it by General Arista, 
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president of the Mexican republic. Two 
months after, Raousset signed a private 
treaty with the directors of the company 
engaging to land at once at Guaymas, in 
Sonora, with a hundred and fifty armed men 
under military organization, to explore and 
take possession of Arizona and her mines; 
the society undertaking the cost of the ex- 
pedition, sending ammunition and provision 
to Guaymas, and to Saric,—half way be- 
tween Guaymes and Arizona. For his 
share, Raousset was to have the half of the 
land, the mines, and the places already 
found and to be found. M. Aguilar, gov- 
ernor of Sonora; and M. Levasseur, French 
minister at Mexico, were members of the 
Restauradora Society ; furnished with power- 
ful letters of introduction and protection, 
otably to General Blanco, military chief 
of Sonora ; our hero and his little band dis- 
embarked at Guaymas, in June, — 
hundred and fifty-two. 

Immediately on landing, he wrote to 
General Blanco, who had been apprised be- 
forehand by M. Levasseur of the expedition. 
The general feigned astonishment, ignorance, 
and hesitation ; and commanded Raousset to 
wait inactive at Guaymas until he had made 
up hi; mind what he should do with him 
and his followers. The minister remon- 
strated ; Raousset complained; the general 
was firm. For, a rival company had been 
formed in Mexico to dispute the possession 
of Arizona with the Restauradora Society ; 
and Blanco and the leading men of Guaymas 
belonged to it. After a month spent in in- 
action, luxury, and rapid demoralization of 
the whole band, Raousset went alone to 
Hermosillo, where his volunteers were to 
join him. But his troops fell into disputa- 
tions and anarchy by the way; and Raousset 
hed to gallop back to near Guaymas, to 
rally, rate, and reform them. At Hermosillo 
he made an example of some of the ring- 
leaders, whom he dismissed with contempt, 
and the little band fell again quietly under 
his control. On the fifteenth of August they 
‘arrived at the Pueblo di Santa Anna, en 
route to Saric, where food and stores awaited 
them; and there Raousset received a notice 
signed by Blanco, and addressed to the 
department, which ‘‘ required the French to 
renounce their nationality; or, in case of 
refusal, they were to be forced to re-embark.”’ 


M. de Raousset refused to obey this dictum, | 
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or to accept the alternative; and he and his 
men pushed on to Saric, where two dragoons 
brought them the general’s final and irre- 
vocable decision: that they must either be- 
come Mexican soldiers without pay—as such 
they might claim the mines; or they might 
be still Frenchmen, but then strangers, and 
incapable of possessing land, according to 
the ancient law of Mexico; or they might 
reduce their band to fifty men, under a re- 
sponsible Mexican chief, in which case they 
might march at once to Arizona, and take 
possession of the mines in the name and for 
the service of the Restauradora Company. 
Raousset assembled his men, read them the 
conditions of the general, and asked what 
course they would take? They unanimously 
refused Blanco’s proposition, and deter- 
mined on continuing the expedition accord- 
ing to the terms of the agreement made with 
the Restauradora Company. The prefect of 
Altar, under whose jurisdiction Saric was 
included, next forbade further march, or 
future: possession to these armed French im- 
migrants; and Colonel Giménez not only 
added insult to his compatriot’s breach of 
faith, but even wrote privately to Lenoir, 
Raousset’s senior lieutenant, to urge him to 
seize the command of the troop, and deliver 
them over to the Mexican authorities. Lenoir 
gave the letter to Raousset, who read it 
aloud to the band ; and they, for all answer, 
cried ‘To arms!” with more vigor than 
prudence. Raousset restrained them for the 
moment; but further correspondence with 
the Mexicans having proved to him that noth- 
ing was to be got by patience or by parley, 
he declared war. On the twenty-third of 
September, he and his men quitted Saric, 
and marched back on Hermosillo, stopping 
for a week at La Madelaine, then in all the 
gaiety and joyousness of her féte-time. At 
La Madelaine was a young girl, fair as a 
Saxon, tall, proud, and beautiful. Some 
one at her father’s attacked the character 
of Raousset. She defended him, although 
her father, being one of the principal 
authorities of Sonora, was officially his 
enemy. An old lady said satirically ; ‘*‘ My 
dear Antonia, are you seriously in love with 
this pirate chief? ’’ 

‘* 'Yes,’’ answered Antonia, rising and 
draping herself in her rebozo, ‘‘I do love 
this pirate, as you call him. Yes; I love 
him!” 
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The next evening Antonia, in the sight of . 


six thousand people, went to the pirate- 
count’s camp, and into the tent. 

In eight days Hermosillo was reached ; 
and in an hour after the preliminary parley 
with Novara, the temporary perfect, the 
French—with ‘a severe loss of officers and 
men—were masters of the town, and the war 
was fairly begun. As the Northern Sono- 
rians hated thd present government and 
favored the French immigration, it. seemed 
as if it would be the signal for .a general 
revolt. Perhaps it would have decided the 
question had Raousset been enabled to follow 
up the advantage he had gained ; but, un- 
fortunately for him, he fell sick immediately 
after the battle, and more dead than alive, 
was carried back to Guaymas by his-men, 
utterly demoralized by the want of their 
leader and the loss of their officers. A short 


distance from Guaymas a messenger from M. 
Calvo, a.French merchant, prayed de Raous- 
set not to advance further; but to see the 
general and to patch up some kind of treaty 
which should prevent further bloodshed. 
Raousset was marching on Guaymas, and 
would have surely taken it, even in the 


present enfeebled state of his band, as it was 
totally undefended and unprotected. Raous- 
set obeyed thesuggestion ; but no good came 
of it; and, in the evening, his sickness in- 
creased, 80 that for three weeks he was insen- 
sible, and hovering between life and death. 
When he recovered he found that the com- 
pany had treated with General Blanco, and 
had accepted forty thousand piastres for the 
evacuation of Sonora. 

As soon as he was able Raousset went to 
San Francisco to organize another expedi- 
tion ; and at thismoment Walker, the Filli- 
buster, offered him the command of his troops 
in Lower California, which offer he refused. 
Arista now gave up the presidency of the 
Mexican republic, which Santa Anna as- 
sumed. The Frenchman believed in Santa 
Anna, and hoped as much as he believed. 
But the two men quarrelled in their inter- 
views ; and de Raousset in revenge entered 
into a plot against Santa Anna, which was 
discovered ; the plotter himself receiving 
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timely intimation of his betrayal, and 0 able 
to escape the doom which else would have 
overtaken “him then. He returned to Sen 
Francisco ; still with Sonora, the mines of 
Arizona and Antonia in his head, and he 
worked at his planso well that in the middle 
of May, 1854, he sailed for Guaymas, pre- 
pared to take his own course for weal or woe. 
He began his journey by garotting the Amer- 
ican captain, who wished to delay the start 
owing to the terrible weather ; and, on the 
twenty-eighth of June, he landed at Guay- 
mas. His first measures were abortive ; but 
his presence excited the French soldiers and 
emigrants in the town to the last degree. 
Mexican folly and insolence were not want- 
ing to exasperate this French pride and 
rapacity, and soon a struggle between the 
two pasties was inevitable. Fights in differ- 
ent parts of the town inflamed the bad blood 
already aroused ; and, when a body of armed 
Indians and a large number of troops from 
the interior arrived to strengthen the Mexi- 
cans, all hope of peace wasatanend. The 
French soldiers clamored for war; for a 
sudden onset and the leadership of the count ; 
Raousset—nothing loth—urged on the 
scheme, of which he undertook both the 
responsibility and the command. After 
three hours’ hard fighting the insurgents 
laid down their arms; Raousset broke his 
sword, and was conducted as a prisoner to 
the consul’s house. It had been a combat 
between four hundred on the insurgents’ 
side and eighteen hundred on the Mexican. 
Ten days after Raousset was tried and con- 
demned, and, two days after, was executed. 
He refused to allow his eyes to be bandaged, 
and met his death with a calm, grave cour- 
age that had something truly heroic in it. 
He fell at the first volley, and the Sonorians 
lamented him as the fallen defender of their 
independence. Here were grand talents and 
a rich nature lost, which under more favor- 
able circumstances might have revolutionized 
a hemisphere. His biographer, Henry de la 
Madeléne, calls him a ‘‘ Cortes slain at the 
outset ;”’ and a second Cortes he might, 
indeed, have proved, had he known the 
material out of which man fashions success. 





